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The conference had five committees of the whole, composed of 
extension Directors, county agricultural agent, home demonstr 
tion and 4-H Club leaders, which discussed the responsibilities 
of extension supervisors. Full reports of these committees are 
found in this circular. Further study of certain problems is # 
indicated by the following abstract from the committee reports. 


EVALUATIO a 


That a committee be appointed to continue the study of 
techniques for evaluating extension work. oe 


- : > 


RELATIONSHIPS 


That a committee composed of representatives from each 
of the following groups -— Directors, county agricul- 
tural agent, home demonstration, and 4-H Club leaders ee: 
be authorized to assemble and interpret plans and pro- ee, 
cedures now followed by the Hastern States in the field 
of relationship in extension and to develop recommended 
procedures adapted to the States in this area. 


PLANS OF WORK 


That a committee be set up to continue the study of the 
whole problem of extension program development and the 
supervisor's responsibility in connection with programs 
and plans of work in the county. 
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U.S.Department of Agriculture ; re 
PROGRAM | Ver | 
NORTHEAST EXTENSION CONFERENCE | shi 


“> September 6 to 9, 1944 
The Griswold Hotel 
New London, Conn, 


WEDNESDAY, September 6 


9:30. a.m. Chairman: J. M, Fry, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Orrilla Wright, New York 


Plans For the Conference - Chairman, Program Planning Committee 
Chairian, Hosnitality Committee 


Contribution of Psychology to Extension Supervision-— 
Dr, Paul J. Kruse, Professor of Rural Education, 


Cornell University 
Discussion 


1:30 p.m. Chairman: Venia M, Kellar, Maryland 
Secretary: C. B, Wadleigh, New Hampshire © 


Contribution of Psychology to Extension Supervision— 
Dr. Paul J. Kruse 


Discussion 
Evening Program in Charge of Hosvitality Committee 


Conference of chairmen, discussion leaders, and 
secretaries of committees and of round tables. 
(Hour to be set later) 


THURSDAY, September 7 


8:30 am. Chairman: J. 0. Knapp, West Virginia 
Secretary: Rosalind M, Jewett, Pa. 


Address: Extension Administration-—— 
Paul E, Miller, Director of Extension, Minnesota 


10:00 a,m. ; Committee Meetings 
: Com. I - Extension Service Personnel: Maintenance 

and Morale 

Com. II — Determining Programs of Work 

Com, III - Selecting, Training & Using Volunteer Leaders 

Com. IV + Evaluating Work of Extension Agents 

Com. V- The Supervisor's Resvonsibilities in the 
Field of Relationships 


1086-44 


Chairman: 
Secretary: 


Address: 


FRIDAY, Sentembeor 8 


FP, B, Morris, New York 
lucile W, Reynolds, U.S.D.A,. 
Charles EH, Potter, U.S.D.A. 


Pi ae 


R, P, Davison, Yermont 


Bryanna Burton, West Virginia 


Today's Challenge and Ovportunity for 
Extension Workers 
Dr. George Dykhuizen, Associate Professor 
of Philosophy, University of Vermont 


S200 °a.™m, Chairman: Re Hy Gist; Weet- Virginia 
Secretary: Frances Scudder, New York | 
be 
Address: Extension in the Post-War World——- 
M, L. Wilson, Director of Extension Work, 
Tos3 Department of Agriculture J 
fo. 00 4.m. Round Tables on Suvervisory Problems 
A. Extension Directors 
B, County Agent Leaders 
C. Home Dsmonstration Heater e 
D. Club Leaders 
Evening Committee Meetings 
SATURDAY, Sentember 9 
7:00 a.m, Chairman: George EB, Lord, Maine 
Secretary: Mrs. Carrie W. Teylor, New York 
Reports of Committees on Suvervisory Problems 
High Lights of Round Tables 
12:00 noon Adjournment 
* RK KR HR Ke. K 
PROGRAM-PLANNING COMMITTEE: HOSPITALITY COMMITTERS — % 
J. 0. Enavp, West Virginia A, J. Brundage, Connecticut, Chairman 
M, S. Downey, Maryland J, W. Dayton, Massachusetts , 
Marjorie B, Luce, Vermont Ruth T, Russell, Connecticut 


Marion Forbes, Massachusetts 

W, EH. Roberts, West Virginia 

C, P, Lang, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Jessie F, Lemley, West Virginia 
Orrilla Wright, New York 
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COMMITTEES OF THE VHOLS 
Thursday, September 7, 1944 


10 a.m, to'12 m.3 1230 to 4:30 p.m,” 


COMMITTEE 1: Extension Personnel 


¢ 


The supervisor's rosponsibility for selection and training of agents; for 
maintaining efficiency and morale of the workers, ~ 


1. 


Re 


What methods have supervisors found successful in helping county extension 
agents to (a) understand aims’and objectives of extension work, (bd) 
establish professional standards for the job and for the agont, and 

(c) develop an appreciation of the problems of rural people? 


What criteria and methods have supervisors found helpful in (a) recruiting 
and selecting agents; (b) evaluating’ the prevocational, preinduction, and 
in-service training of »gents? . ” 


What standards should be developed for county extension agents with respect 
to such items as (a) working conditions, (b) salaries, (c) academic rating, 
(a) plans for professional improvement, (<) retirement? 


What is the resnonsibility of the supervisors for sotting up a county 
extension budget that will insure sufficient funds for (a) adequate 
office space and eovuipment, (b) salaries for professional workers and 
clerical staff, (c) traveling expenses, (¢@) sunplics, demonstration, 
and reference materials? 


Chairmen: Albert Hoefer, New York 
Marion Butters, New Jersey 


Discussion Leaders: Sara Coyne, Rhode Island 
H, R. Varney, Vermont 


Summarizers: — H, G. Niesley, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Helen McKinley, Delaware 


COMMITTEEK 2: Program of Work 


The supervisor's responsibility for helping to determine the program of work 
in a county. 


l. 


ee 


If it is assumed that a careful analysis of the fundamental problems of 
families in the area is a prerequisite to determining the extension pro- 
gram of work, how can the supervisors help the agents to discover what 
the fundamental problems are? What the objectives of families are? 


What is the supervisor's part in helping agents determine which problems 
will receive consideration in the program of work? What is specialist's parts 


To what extent should the problems considered te limited to those for 
which the land-grant college is equipped to assume leadership? 


To what extent should the program take into consideration post-war 


“problems of families? 


COMMITTEE 2 -— Continued 

5, What is the supervisor's part in developing a unified approach to the 
problems of families--in the State as a whole? In the counties? 

6. What is the supervisor's role in determining part played in program 
planning by volunteer leaders? Specialists? Rural Policy Committees? 


County Advisory Councils? Other organized groups? 


Chairmen: | Beatrice Billings, Massachusetts 
G. BE, Lord, Maine 


Discussion Leaders: J. E, Carrigan, Vermont 
Anna M, Boges, West Virginia 


Summarizers: C, A. Thompson, New Jersey 
Mary L. Sanborn, New Hampshire 


COMMITTEE 3: Volunteer Leaders 


Part that supervisors play in selecting, training, using, and giving 
recognition to volunteer leaders. 


1. What part does the development of volunteer leaders play in achieving the 
objectives of Extension? 


Qe What can the supervisor do to help agents with the selection, training, 
and use of volunteer leaders? 


3. How can supervisors help agents to provide for constant expansion in 
number of leaders? In responsibility assumed by leaders? 


4, How can supervisors stimulate more extensive use of the findings of 
studies on leadership? 


Chairmens Re 0. -Dolloff,;, Maine 
Martha E, Leighton, Pennsylvania 


Discussion Leaders: Eunice Heywood, New Hampshire 
R, K, Clapp, Connecticut 


Summarizers: D., L. Hayes, New York 
Dorothy Emerson, Maryland 
COMMITTEE 4; Evaluation 


The supervisor's responsibility for evaluating work of extension agents, for 
evaluating workers, 


1. What criteria do supervisors use in evaluating: accomplishments of agents? 
in helping them to messure progress? 


WEG\ = 


COMMITTEE 4 - Continued 


2. In what ways can supervisors use the agents! monthly and annual reports 
in evaluating their use of time? In evaluating their work? 


3. What criteria do supervisors use in evaluating agents? 
4, How does the supervisor evaluate his own accomplishments as a supervisor? 


Chairmen: S., R, Shapley, New York 
Ruth T, Russell, Connecticut 


Discussion Leaders: Agnes Brumbaugh, Pennsylvania 
J, W, Dayton, Massachusetts 


Summarizers: H. O. Stuart, Rhode Island 
Elsie Trabert, Pennsylvania 


COMMITTEE 5: Relationships 
The supervisor's responsibilities in the field of relationships. 


1. What is the supervisor's responsibility in strengthening relationships 
between: 


a. Extension agents in the county? 

b. County extension agents and representatives of other agencies in 
the county. 

c. Supervisors in the various fields? 

d. Supervisors and specialists? 

e. Supervisors, specialists, and the State extension director? 

f. Supervisors, specialists and the county extension agents? 


2. To what extent are the supervisor's efforts in the field of relationships 
dependent upon administrative policies at the State level? At the 
national level? 


Chairmen: L, A. Bevan, New Jersey 
Estelle Nason, Maine 


Discussion Leaders: Wilma Beyer, West Virginia 
R, F. Fricke, New York 


Summarizers: G, M. Worrilow, Delaware 
Mildred Murphey, New Jersey 


re Eee 


EXTENSION DIRECTORS ROUND TABLE Pua va 
Friday, September 8, 1944 } SS Mis. 


10:@0 a.m. Chairman: J.:M,. Fry,. Pennsylvania 
Secretory: H, B, Stevens, New SO ae 


The Responsibility of Bet ension Directors in Developing 
Extension Suvervisors » 


le dw Improve Progedures for Assigning Responsibilities 
and Defining Relationships of Extension Supervisors? _ 
2. What Methods are Used To Keep Staff Advised of 
eter eaaiaten and Policies? f 
3, ae Does the BeLae ton. ‘Director Evaluate the Super- 
visory Program of His Staff? 
4, What Methods of Providing In-Service Training for 
Supervisors Have Been Found Successful? _ ra 
2.80) Di rié Chairman: T. 3, Symons, Maryland. 
Secretary: M, E, Robinson, New York 
Sone Post-War Problems of the: Extension Service 
1) ‘What, Modifications May Bo Desienble 40 tnatees eee 
County Orgenization Through Which Ext oh ety Work Is. iy 
Carried on? 
2. ‘How Can the Extension Service Further an Expanding Progran., 
a. In content, such ast housing, health, marketing, 
~ Yorestry 
& 
b, In people to be served, such as: older youth, . 
veterans and industrial workers who wish to engage : 
in agriculture, people in urban arens, e 
3. What Adjustments are Needed in Extension Budgets in 


Order To Do a Oreditable Job in the Post-War Period? 


th aes 


~~ “+ ROUND TABLE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGEN? LEADERS 
sata ol September 8, 1944... 


10:00 asm. ‘Chairman: H. W. Soule, Vermont 
Secretary: H. P. Robinson, New Hampshire 


1. How Shall We Bvaluate the Work of the County Agricultural 
Agents? 
J. W. Dayton, Mass. 
S. R. Shapley, N. Y. 
R. H., Gist, W. Va. 
Pye Patton, Par 


2. What Factors Shoul Be Considered by the County Agricultural 
Agent Leader in Measuring the Effectiveness of His Own Work? 


-©O. A. Thompson, N. J. 
P. L. Edinger, Pa. 
W. H. Roberts, W. Va. 


3. What Methods of In-Service Training for County Agricultural 
Agents are Effective?. 

H. G. Niesley, Pa. 

D. L. Hayes, N. Y, 
H. M. Bower, W. Va. 


1:30 p.m. Chairman R. F. Fricke, New York 
Secretary: Paul E. Nystrom, Maryland 


1. What is the County Agricultural Agent Leaders' Responsi- 
bility in Determining Agricultural Programs in the County? 


W. R. Wilson, N. H, 
H. R. McCulloch, Pa. 
R. C. Dolloff, Maine 


2. An Evaluation of the Organization for Carrying on Extension 
Work With Farmers in the Varios States. 


7 x 42 be S rae 

“10:00 ava, Chairman: "Gontrute Bye iu meus Tie 
Secretary: Eunice Heywood, New Hampshire er 
Progress Report of Standing Committees f 
(1) Personnel EY Marion Buttenes New Jersey, Chairman 


Sonerics Billings, yeeetonuleran Ghiek erick 
(3) Extension Reports ~ Anna M. Boggs, West "Tibetiny Oh 


Supervisory Problems in Urban Areas pt 
‘Discussion led by: Frances Scudder, New York 
} Estelle Nason, Maine _ 

Ruth T, Russell, Connecticut | 


1:30.p,m. Chairman: Frances Scudder, New York _ 
é Secretary: Lora M, Pinder, Pennsylvania 
Thé Role of Volunteer Leaders in the Home Economics 
Extension Progran for Homemakers - (1) Subject—Matter 
Leaders, (2) Organization Leaders. 


. 


Discussion led by: Agnes Brumbaugh, Pennsylvania 
 Orrilla Wright, New York 
Venia M, Kellar, Maryland ¥ 


An Evaluation of the 
Work With Homemakers in the Various Stated 


te 


Discussion by group as a whole 
ROUND TABLE 4-H CLUB SUPERVISORY STAFF 
Friday, September 8, 1944 


10:00 a.m, Chairman: Iva Mae Gross, New York 
Secretary: C, BE, McCauley, Delaware 


A Rural Youth Program for the Gebenaiog Service - 
Progress Report of Rurnl Youth Committee Appointed by” 


Committee on Extension Organization and Policy, Land 


Grant College Associaton— 
E, W. Aiton, Assistant State 4-H Club be 
- Minnesota, and Menber Rural Youth aici, 
t A. Bevan, Consultant — 


Discussion of Report led by: h Reps fy Baeane Poaneyle 
L. F, Kinney, ie 


1:30 p.m. 


ed 


Chairman: H. M. Jones, Massachusetts 


1. 


Oe 


-@ 


De 


“Secretary: Pauline Rowe, Vermont 


In-Service Training for County Extension Agents Who Are 
Doing 4-H Club Work, (Follow-up of discussion in Committee 1) 


_ 


Discussion led by: J. A. Lennox, New York 
Elsie Trabue, Connecticut 
W. S. Jeffries, Pennsylvania 


Successful Methods of Training Local Leaders in Wartime | 
(Follow-up of diseussion-in Committee 2) 


Hartley, West Virginia 


Discussion led by: OC. H. 
D. B. Fales, New York 


Discussion in Other Committees of Special Interest to 
State Club Leaders 
Committee III - I, B. Boggs, West Virginia 
Committee IV - A. B. Bingham, Pennsylvania 
Connittee V-L. Isabel Myers, Pennsylvania 


War Food Assistants and 4-H Club. Work 


Discussion led by: K. C. Lovejoy, Maine 
F, E, Heinzelman, New York 


Survey of 4-H Club Enrollment 


Discussion by group as a whole 
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Notes 


fhe Supervisor's Responsibility 


For 


1. 


vl ub ae gt and selecting agents (‘men and women) 


t M. 


Sources of recruitment 


Sea the desirable Gained for their “eek! 


Contacting prospects He 

Heads of teaching agencies and college personnel neelacee sho 
more about the extension service. It was recommended that th 
given an opnortunity to visit county extension offices and to tte 


meetings of project grouns, Resident and extension staffs ia u 


maintain Sicaetae et ah naan ie 


Information desired sae the spplicent 


~ 
i 


the Pye anise needed to ‘properly sift ‘the candidates. 


by 


The personal interview 


The committee agreed that a personal interview was 5 necessary fin 
cases, 


Minimum standards 


All applicants that are considered for nermanent extension positio 


It was suggested thet more consideration be given to training nev 


should have at least a Bachelor's degree. 


training agents and clerical workers 


It might be well to place the responsibility for such trainin 
hands of one individual. It was further suggested that possi 
quent training be given separately to beginners and experien 


workers, 


grams plans should | he made for foliow-us work, — 


Developing standards for county extension agents 


1. 


Working conditions 


The best work can be done when each agent nak his own of 
there is a separate office for the bash Nalchinsiatie te 


z . Me te 1 
A: eeaeer any scheé 
natserable flexibility. 


Siaanie phous dye urged to take time ‘off for vacation, and the time a 
should be longer than anes a day or two now and then. 


- hoadenic rating ; 
Te | achieve and maintain the status that extension agents riphtiully © 
deserve, members of the county staff should ‘be listed in the official — 

zit catalogue of the college or university, and, ‘extension workers should 
_ have academic rank, - 


Salaries 


While ie is difficult to maintain any common base for salaries of 
ett _ extension workers, this matter should receive more attention, There 
is a tendency to pay 4-H Club agents less on the average than the ee id 
agents whose chief concern is with aduits. ee 


Professional BEERS 


The committee believes that advanced study should be encouraged and 
should include leave for summer school, Sabbatical leave, and other pt 
opportunities for professional imvrovements. States should consider 
the whole field of more liberal plans for advanced training for 
extension workers, 


_ Retirement 
Most States in this area have retirement provisions for extension 
workers, The committee wishes to commend the Extension Directors for” 
their extort in bringing this about. 


It was the opinion of the committee that the minimum retirement age of “Z 
65 years was too high for county extension workers, and that consider hE 
ation should be given to the possibility of relieving the older worker ae 
of some of his responsibilities, 
3% 

‘Information and data might well be supplied extension workers. ag their 

- earlier years by supervisors or administrators, to help them see ies 

ie ee ies? of retirement plans. 


+. 


It has teen said that "control goes with the money." Therefore local 
Benes in the counties should have some financial responsibility. 


eee ‘and Federal funds are not’ adequate to provide salaries for’ 
present personnel comparable to the responsibilities they are asked © 
Bier en cite’. 


ti La Rete 


7 gee Wa OO a. more daatetant ies Pa more cabs 
are needed both at the State end county level. 


fi F , { ‘\ 
{ 


COMMITTEE It - TaE SUPERVISOR'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR HELPING. 0 E 
PROGRAM OF WORK IN THE COUNTY, | ie 


to help determine ooh ede and formate “policies for exter route 
programs, eis 


AY 


2. The supervisor is the "key" person in helping county extensi 
develop a definite procedure for determining the program and 
He ‘ annual appraisal of the adaptability of the program to the sit 

. The committee recommends that supervisors arrange a, conferenc 


needs and problems, 
4, As a means of eccomplishing the above the following suggestions 1 
madez i: irate ne a 


Be Appraise the work of the past year. , 


c. Stinmlate all agents to become keener in discovering tea 
problems both in the homes and on the farms. 


4. Help agents to analyze the findings of research that are re elatet 
to problems in their COUT Hg te 


within the eorere 


~ ' 


_&e The. supervisor should help the -agents to coordinate the pro 
the various specialists with the county program, ie, 


aes may plan for nae ac ceomplish: 


A 


a, Training, Laterests and background of the agent, 


4a. b. The type of agriculture of the county. 


6, 
8 

7 

8. 
&® 
6 

9. 


1. 


NS He a 
Belair ie 
Lack of. factual data regarding the Fount 
Lack of material and facilities with which’ ‘tO work. hick if 


Lack of Ate aah both technical and eokeh en 


. Lack of: adequate volunteer leadership, sa 


-~ 


Lack of time, 
Amount of ss aah a Rai and help he. receives. 


The outlook felt annt nds Ant erpeelbent: 


People should be encouraged: to recognize >problems in’all’ phases of ° 
their social and economic'life and to diréct their efforts’ toward the 
solution by self help or with the assistance of some public’ agency. 
In making this statement, the committee recognizes that the Extension 
Service cannot:solve all the problems of the people of the county but 
it can help to direct their thinking. and to encourage them i take 
action that will bring sdesivednresultsé< 


The committee emphasized the importance of good publicity with reference 
to the various problems and the value of such publicity in developing 
general understanding:’ It was agreed that: this would “materially 


influence what would:te accepted by local ‘people as a‘part of a program, 


Planning is » continuous process, Inthé post-war period certain 
definite factors will have to be dealt with, such as: 


ae 


ek 


he 


Adjustment of returned aE ae 


a> 


Family relations, 


- 


. 
rs 
Oy ae. a, 


Surpluses.:: 
Land speculation, 

Health and Mees Ghpn: 

Development of new equipment for the home end for the farm, 


New methods and facilities for processing aha netomat food. 


Improvements in transportation and its effect Of ‘the! agricul ture 
of the area. 


There was some difference of opinion as to the meaning: of "unified 
approach,” and the committee finally decided that if theré is a 
problem that requires the work of several members of the staff it 
becomes the director's responsibility to make definite assignments , 
to the end that the job is done. It is the responsibility of the 
supervisors to help get the facts that indicate the need for the 
unified approach, 


10. 


1l. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


ates 


The strength of an extension program Ys increased manyfold when all 
members of a family take part in an extension program, 


Periodic county staff conferences are mecumaenn ede It should be the | 
responsibility of the supervisors to encourage agents to hold such 
conferences to the end that better programs may be developed, 


As a means of keeping up to date on developments in subject matter and 
also keeping research people at the college interested in extension ~ 
programs, supervisors should develop friendly contacts with then. 


Supervisors should help county extension agents develop faith in the 


ability of the local people to analyze their needs and work out plans 
for meeting these needs,. 


Supervisors should help county extension agents to determine qualities 
to look for and techniques to use in selecting leaders as an aid to 
better progran development. 


It was recommended that a committee be set up to continue a further 
study of the whole question of program development and the supervisor's 
responsibilities in connection with the programs and plans of work in 


‘the county. 


Sropheuiae III — PART THAT SUPERVISORS PLAY IN SELECTING, TRAINING, USING, AND 


I, 


bs 


GIVING RECOGNITION TO VOLUNTEER LHADERS. 


Part which the development of volunteer leaders play in achieving the 
objectives of Extension 


1. 


Le 


The committee fully recognizes that a major objective of extension is — 
the development of leadership. It recognizes, too, that a strong, 
representative group of volunteer leaders is essential in determining, 
developing, and forwarding the extension program, It appears that the 
4-H and Home Economics Sections of the extension program have developed 
the use of leaders more completely than has been done in agriculture, 


It is expected that local leaders will be a representative group of 
rural people. They should be the best leaders available in the 
section of the community from which they come. 


Leaders need training in keeping with their abilities and the job 
which they are to do, 


Individuals develop as they participate as leaders in extension pro- 
grams, This in itself is achieving one of the objectives of extension, 


The development of leaders for one purpose results in leaders being 
more valuable for other types of rural service. 


Further development of voluntéer leaders helps to make it possible to 
reach a larger proportion of rural people, both adults and youth, 


— ys ha eae ris 


ae re Seat Tae es) ee, ye PN ee, we Oe we >? = os eee) a 
é “Hoes Katy n b “ ? ) tet ¥ i : ; ts 
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It. What "gupervisore. can ue to help agents with the selection, training, and 

use of local, leaders. 

sts Convince agents of the importance of well-trained leaders in forwarding 
the extension program, . 


2. Help agents to set situatiqns in which leaders can serve and from 
which they can receive satisfaction and recognition, 


3. Help agents work out qualifications for leaders who are to function 
in a variety of situations. 

4, Cite examples of the way other agents use leaders. Supervisors need 
more information on methods of training agents, on methods of selecting, 
training, and using local leaders, 


5, Encourage agents to make suggestions as to how supervisors can be of 
more assistance in the selection, training, and use of local leaders, 


6. Supervisors can help with the ASS Sven of literature to be used 
by leaders, 


III, Ways in which supervisors can help agents to provide for constant expansion 
in the number of local leaders; in the responsibility assumed by leaders. 


1. Helv specialists to recognize the need for local leaders and the 
opportunity which the use of local leaders affords in forwarding 
programs in which the specialist is interested. To do this will 
require frequent meetings of specialists and supervisors, especially 
when plans of work are being developed, 


ae gents and specialists must plan responsible jobs for local leaders 
and not use them merely as chore boys. 


3. When a local leader is asked to do a job, care should be taken to see 
that he understands the importance of the job for which he is asked 
to assume readership. 


4, More leaders can be secured if selections are made from the older 
youth and younger farmer and homemaker groups. It is suggested that 
an effort be made to locate leaders who have special interests and 
capacities, 

5. "The hig job of the supervisor is to help agents organize their “work 
so that they will have time to plan for and make use of local leaders 
in greater numbers," = ‘Hochbaun. It was suggested that agents be 

encouraged to make suggestions to supervisors as to how they can help 
agents with this job of organization. 


How supervisors can stimulate more extensive use of the findings of studies 
on leadership; | 


1. By becoming familiar with the studies already made and the results 
obtained, 


A ade eye) atte 
‘these studies, mpc 
to the agents the highlights. of Lede 


. incotrans deaalea within the State, 
specialists and agents should assist in “naling then. 


Invite people from the Washington’ office to atecuss the. r su 
studies on caaraians) at’ State extension conferences, : 


this is anata 


“ 


Dr. Dwight Sanderson of Cornell Stan It was ‘pani dened ie 
bit Associated. Press, New York City, in 1940, ie M. ap ugh ets has 
the: foreword, > 


4 
‘ 


COMMITTEE ‘Iv — THE SUPERVISOR'S. RESPONSIBILITY. FOR | EVALUATING wom C OF 
EXTENSION AGENTS, FOR EVALUATING WORKERS, — 


‘ 
wh 


“Criteria supervisors use in eveluating accomplishments: of agentes Ar 
eapine them to measure progress ~ 


ae of the agents under their jurisdiction, “he supervisors ee an 
- evaluate on the basis of Mae work done, as ‘evidenced in Teper ee and 
visits to the county. “ . . 


Furthermore, periodic 
collectively have been 
evaluation. 


Other methods used are personal and circular Tae Res and publication 
provide for an exchange of ideas. 

_- Attendance at public meetings and the extent and manner of partic: 
by the agent, the reaction of volunteer leaders and other people 
prestige frequently may be important Iti te ‘ a . 


the number of people calling upon the oun for assistance, perc 
progress with the specialists with whom he or ‘she comes in contact, t 
initiative of the agent and his attitude, In making these evaluation 
it is important to bear in mind the type of area in which ne Raat 
operates. 


Bu : is : - 17 —— 


TI, Use of monthly and annual reports in evaluating.agents' use of time; in 
evaluating their work: => Pit career 8 


The committee felt that there were many ways.in which reports might: de’ 
used, The reports would indicate whether the agent has assumed responsi- 
bility in forwarding:new programs, whether he had made effective use of 
Specialists, whether available publicity media -have- been effectively used 
and whether the available leadership in the county had been utilized to 
the fullest extent,'i:" “al acs a ie 


III, Criteria used by the supervisors in evaluating agents 


Zs In evaluating an agent, personal qualifications are the important factor, 

| The committee felt that the ability to maintain good relationships with | 
cooperators, colleagues and others,was-an important factor in arriving at 
the evaluation of an-agent. “Similarly, the agent's personal appearance, - 
his enthusiasm, his manner with the people with whom he comes in contact; 
his ability to see ‘the program as a whole, to develop organizational pro— 
cedures and to delegdte responsibilities; his ability to plan ahead, the 
initiative he shows in adapting himself ‘to new situations ~- all these are. 
of value to the supervisors in gauging the qualifications of an agent, 
The pre-appointment avpraisal is helpful; likewise, the agent's evaluation 
of himself. exe at Ne 
The committee was agreed that although the list was by no means complete, 
it did provide a basis which might be elaborated to the extent desired, 
However, it was the feeling of the committee that for the purposes of 
Simplicity only the most important qualifications need be considered, 


IV. How does the supervisor evaluate his or her own accomplishments as super- 
: visor? a 2 


It was the opinion .of the committee ithat in order that the supervisor might 
make a whorth while evaluation of his own accomplishments as a supervisor, © 
it would be necessary to set up certain objective criteria. It was sug~ 
gested that these criteria might include such factors as? 

1. Maintenance of good morale among agents whom he supervises. 


Ee? 2 Does the supervisor develop in the agents a desire for self-improvement? 


3. Are the judgments which the supervisor makes based on facts? Is he 
3 tolerant? . ES ie ae 


*- 


4, Is the program for which the supervisor is responsible strong in its 
various details? 


a Supervisor's ability penaverace responsibility to others. o 
V. Recommendations | 
1, That a continuing committee be appointed to 
a. Continue the study of evaluation 


bo. To set up as a guide a limited number of qualifications to be used 
in evaluating both agents and supervisors. 


DA rank al rr 
cone * 


Danes 


oy That) fortner revision of the report forms be inaugurated with FS views mae 
towards assisting in evaluation, Whron 


pe i 


3. That research be undertaken to survey the methods of nn ne progress 
of extension work and ways of evaluating accomplishments. 


B,. At county and local levels 


4. In view of the fact that the- home demonstration supervisory staff in f 
the Eastern States is studying methods of reporting the work of home " 
demonstration agents so that it will be meaningful to both agents and - ‘ 
supervisors, it is recommended that similar activities be carried on : ; ia 
in the 4-H and agricultural fields and that some attempt be made to~-: 
correlate these studies, S 

2 
COMMITTEE V — THE SUPERVISOR'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE FIELD OF RELATIONSHIPS, P 
i. The deliberations of the committee may be summarized in the statement . ~ 

"We believe that every means should be employed to promote good relation— 

ships in order to get things done," 

II, Important factors that will materially aid supervisors in their work ace 3 

A. At the State level S 
1. A well defined written statement on extension administration 

policy and procedure,-this policy and procedure to be thoroughly ~~ 
discussed and understood by all members of the staff on both eI 
State and county levels. Beers 
2. Procedures should be developed by regularly planned and scheduled 
conferences in order that all members of the staff may be currently 
informed on policies, programs, and assignments. “What touches 
all should be approved by all." 
(We all like to know the rules of the games in which we participate.) — 
It is strongly urged that the Director attend as many of such ae 
conferences as possible. It is believed essential that close i ’ 
cooperative relationships be maintained between the supervisors == 
and specialists and that frequent conferences be arranged to be ney 
attended by both groups of workers, ie 
: 


Supervisors have a big responsibility in fostering good relationships 
among workers in the counties and between county and State offices. 


1. It was recommended that regularly planned and scheduled conferences a 
be held in the counties dealing with problems, plans, and programs. | 


2e The committee believes that organization within the county as to 
administrative matters should be very carefully thought out, In 
some States, responsibility has been assigned to one staff member, 
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usually the county agricultural agent, for certain specific 
administrative matters such as office personnel, office management, 
and county finances. The experiences have been satisfactory in ~ 
some States and not in others. One State, New York, has estab— 
lished the policy of delegating certain administrative responsi-— 
bilities to the senior member of the county staff. Reports from 
the State indicate that this plan has worked in a satisfactory 
manner, It was agreed that there was a need for outlining 
administrative and supervisory duties of various staff members 
at the county level. The committee believes that supervision on 
the county level is being made effective now on a cooperative 
basis where the agents report on programs, plans, and results 
direct to their supervisors, It was recommended that this pro- 
cedure should be continued, ; 


3. In some States, a great deal of responsibility for the direction 
and administration of the work on the county level is assumed by 
county committees. In instances where this policy is in effect, 
it is essential to the proper conduct of the work that relation-— 
ships between such committees and extension workers be mutually 
satisfactory, If members of the State supervisory staff are to 
assist in promoting and maintaining these relationships, super- 
visors must have the authority to act for the Director, They 
should learn to know the committee members, and help to build 
a feeling of mutual confidence and respect. 


4, The responsibility of supervisors in improving relationships 
between county extension agents and local extension committees 
was discussed. It was agreed that extension work has been made 
more effective through the judicious use of local committees in 
guiding the development of the extension program in the various 
communities of the county by advising on program planning, 
counselling as to local policies and in many other ways. This 
is a vital phase of extension work since it provides an etait | 


‘to secure volunteer leadership in janning and execu ian pro . 
it als 9 builds ginterest, participation and suppor We Wer oF 
he Extension Service. 
C, Relationships between county extension agents and other agencies. 


Supervisors should be informed as to the policies and functions of 
agencies in related fields and assist agents in determining extension's 
responsibilities from the standpoint of educational assistance and ‘ 
interpretation of their programs. 


- D. The-supervisor's efforts in the field of relationships and Federal 
administrative policies. 


It was agreed that the relationship between the Federal extension 
office and the State extension office was one of mutuality, on a 
cooperative vartnership basis, and that the policies and program to 
be followed must be accepted by both varties before they can be 
made effective, 


III. Plans for a continuing committee 


There has been too little time for this committee to study the many | 
implications of this assignment. Therefore it is their recommendation 


‘The discussion Friday morning revolved around the problem of "The 
bility of Extension Directors in Developing Extension Supervisors. 


In many States supervisors, 


ment of "leader™ bargains in a chain store system: 
for a definite period, © 3 ek 


It was pointed out that many county agents and specialists are doing a “day-b 


gan best be delegated — these are important matters to be analyzed. 


county agents to find ways out of getting away from old 


greatly concerned; the “extension economist is a natural source of help. 


integrate our prograris. 
} should 
_ graphed, 


eat Oy 


that a special committee with 
agent, home demonstration agent ’ 
tot | ' 4 xf it { wt ‘ f fo: e Mee nid 


ARO 


1. Assemble and interpret the plans and procedures now carr: 
Northeastern States in the field of relationships, © 
Consult with experts in the field of personnel relationships 
from industry or the educational field as to procedures best su: 
to the program of extension. POA 


Bir 


‘Attention was called to the fact that the extension supervisory staff 
some States have héld or are arranging to hold a conference on Jobe! 
- Relations Training (JRT) with representatives of the Federal Extens: 
Service. We suggest that other States give this careful considerat: 


‘ ‘EXTENSION DIRECTORS! ROUND TABLE 
Respon 
We re 


especially county agent leaders, have been give 
other assignments and so have accumulated an overload. Some States have m 
this problem by appointing assistant leaders, Personnel problems constitute — 
a special type in which’special assistance may be desirable. The need for — 
planning (land-use and post-war) is another job in which the supervisor i: 


“ 


small States the plan of rotating county agents es an assistant leader has 
possibilities of help, = |" 2 : 


There is need for better training of supervisors, There is also need for | 
developing a family-type of ‘cooperation among the supervisors. The willin 
of Washington to accept’a unified State Plan of Work offers an opportunity 
: is, ‘Three States have thus far done this. Such a plan 
not be just a-compilation. but a unified manuscript. It can be mimec 
supplied in quantity to Washington, and circulated among the who. 
The Plan of Work should operate in the same way as the deve. 
certain projects feat: 


or. ‘ 


State staff. 


day" job without enough planning. They may be doing simple jobs of an errand 
type which they like to do but which could be delegated to léss expensive -he 
How to delegate, what are the factors involved in delegating, what .probléns 


‘There has been a trend in many States during the past year toward gett! 
routine and to 


recognize the need for better planning. “A long-tine program is desirat 


* To aid in this discussion a summary of "Supervisory and Administrati 
Set-up in Twelve Northeastern States" was distributed at the confere 
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_ dropping a project when it has been generally accepted as a practice. The 
_ supervisor needs to sit down with the county agent (away from his office 
where he will not be interrupted!) and quietly plan. 


The "Gallup Poll" type of research can be of help to us in analyzing our 
problems * 


The discussion Friday afternoon centered on "Some Post-War Problems ef the 
- Extension Service," 


1. What modifications may be desirable in the State and county organization 
- through which extension work is carried on? 


ane Ay Present supervisory staff, in the average ratio of 1 supervisor to 12 to 
Rae 15 agents, is thought to be about right, But some States need "agents- 


at-large" to fill emergency needs (sickness, vacatiens, special jobs, etc.) 
in State and county: offices. Some States should give greater recognition 
j to information and public relations serviee and to the importance of 
eae radio broadcasting. There is need for study and analysis of present 

ee jy. organization from the standpoint of adequacy and efficiency under present . 
conditions and in the light of post-war problems, 


2. How can the Extenston-Service further an expanding progran 
a. In-convent., such fields as housing, health, marketing, forestry. 


be. In people to be served, such as older youth, veterans and industrial 
workers whe wish to engage in agriculture, people in urban areas. 


The group favors: . 


&- Expansion to include heusing, -health, marketing, forestry and other 
“subjects to meet needs and interests. 


b. Giving special attention to veterans and industrial workers who wish 
to engage in agriculture. 


c. Expanding educational services in agriculture and home economics to 
include interested persons in village and urban areas, 


3. What adjustments are needed in extension budgets in order to do a 
creditable job in the postwar period? 


ee Need more funds to build up county office staffs - more assistant agents. 


Pas. 4, Older Youth 


Re On the recommendation of the 4-H Club supervisory group, the Extension 
Bi - Directors approved a Northeastern States conference on Older Youth pro- 
i), grams and working plans with one or two representatives from each State. 
oe 


Director Fry will appoint a committee to plan the conference program. 


oh me Boy bhell” we evaluate. ‘the work of ‘the county ag 
Some Cee on Petaruntion of agents and their work “hes 
of the hibition hy States. 


ah eduction ‘of oenea oe salary seale and promotion phere 
Re 


3. 


Ua 


a vip 


Does the progran ‘of work fit into the “county? 


Has the agent, been able to fit the many prograns togetine 
agricultural program in his county? | a 


. 
eel 


av 


What progress. has been sete 


2 mt 
Merete Ee Coe tne ee 


Be Are the. agent's tonching Rathod satisfactory? 


b. Have the practices mecommended Hae adopted 


- Pi 


c. How many local Teaders have been avenewed in the count 


' Get bod hath of seen with whom agent vonage 


(g0 without brief case, es gHe eeleeisenatne! Cee 


ra | al 
* - 


6. Get alchion from specialists. 
7.. Study, and analyze agent's reports. 


Tt was genérally agreed that it was more important for the sup 
to provide the. material to be used by the agent in evaluating 
work than it was for the supervisor hee evaluate Nas pia was” 
gested that _ rates ae 


ey of evaluation sheet be prepared pad ania available. 


2. Study and research in extension be promoted to dere with th 
easy P 

i 

highly Laban 


. go nce pou agri feultural agent leader ; 
eae age on of his own work? | Pit Ging a ie 
eee What are any objectives for agriculture and for extension? 
| 2, Do I have a well developed plan and do I use it? 

e Do I meet the ae ge ae that county agents raise? 

“4, Do I make the county agent's job easier? 

5. Do I get acceptance of my proposals? 


6. How do I use specialists in developing and carrying out my super—— : * 
visory progran? Sih 


7, Am TI able to maintain the morale of the agents I supervise? Am I 
definitely interested in their welfare? 


8. Do I promote good relationships among county personnel and others 
with whom the agent is associated? ‘a 


9. How; well do I keep the Director informed as to county situations? 


410.) -Do.T let county agents fail because of myself? 
11. Am I progressive in my thinking? Ste a 
12. Am TI challenging to the agents? | me 
, Sas: 
13. How well do I plan with the agents and not for them? ee i 
14, Can I recognize pEObIeHee . ES fi. 
! “ia 
15. Do I maintain contact with other organized groups in county? a 
16, Am I cooperative with other extension supervisors? ne 
17. <AmTI able to make sufficient contacts to know what is going on tat he 
; the county? ‘ 
ie 
18. Are you seeterued with your relationships with the counties? | 4 
136, Do you have a desire for self-improvement? ? ‘ 
The eee aN of his MN ale We work fe aad ooseie by the £% oe 
results obtained, _ 
Score card for evaluating supervisors and their work would be helpful, a 
It may be helpful to have agents rate supervisors. | oy 


. 


{eis 
\ 


me 


Til, What Cee hodae of in-service training for Se cade bila yahcasin) Geena af pee 
effective? a . : 


Annual conferences with lias: program planned, 
District conferences and. county office conferences, 
Leadership or other special studies. 

Use of specialists - ba Bie Aaenee for specific jobs. 


Keep agents up-to-date by furni shine ct dele of latest research at 
college. ide 


Furnish background material from all specialists. 


One week school at college annually. 


' Special training sessions for commodity groups. 


In-service training handbook, 


School for new workers after they have had some actual experience in 
the field, 


Job instruction training. 


L. dod method training. 
M, Advanced study. is 
IV. What is the county agricultural agent leaders! responsibility in. determining 
agricultural programs in the county? ; ile ihe as 
A. Provide the stimlus to see that there is a definite Progra. 


By? 


Cc. 


Assist in developing program planning technique whether on a commodity, 
community, or other basis. 


Help the peed in vrozram building by: 
nia Securing correlation between snecialist and’ agent, 


ee Arranging for DE EvEThiaeE of background (bar geen from the 
college, 


3. Helping to prepare vase interpret county faseware information. 

4, ‘Discussing with agent eee and nethods used in: abner, counties. 
5. Soliciting aid from sociologists and others in related fields, . 
6. Helping to arrange for varticivation of local leaders. vo a 


7, Criticising constructively the procedure followed by the agent. 


ee 


Tne 


t 
f 
: 
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3 


aie nn aoe 


ye 2p =" 
D. Develop integration of farm:and home activities. 


HE, Provide for flexibility in: program so As to shift. emphasis in view 
co Of, new situations. 


#, Arrange for integration with program of eajoinine counties in case 
of regional problems.’ ~ Fe eae tide 


x 


“G. See that no essential work is omitted. BNE Ls 


H, Arrange for consideration of issues that ‘are broader than county 
a asin 


Ti eee stimlate services which yer eabe eeansvintaieiat programs such 


as spray rings, communi ty ‘seed cleaning wi re tac services of: Loca 
dealers, etc. ns 


J. Emphasize need for organizing such services so that: they will run Be: 
themselves as soon as possible and enable agent to move on to new 
endeavors, . 


K, Help agent to focus attention upon some one or two major problems, 


i, Maintain follow-up to see that program is carried to completion. 


V, An evaluation of the organization for carrying on extension work with 


VI. 


farmers in the various States. 


Patterns in extension organization seem to have developed in the respective- 
States according to State needs and desires and apparently provide a 


‘suitable framework for conducting extension work in the respective States. 


Time did not permit definite conclusions with regard to this evaluation. 
Research in extension, 


A, Some decentralization of the splendid research conducted by the 
Washington office is desirable. 


ye State workers should be encouraged to conduct more reseasch 
locally. & 


Be Extension personnel on sabbatic leave. should receive more guidance 
and counsel in research techniques and procedures and have.access 
to library facilities. 


3, Provision should be made at one or more of the colleges in the 
Northeast for a qualified person to head: up extension research. 
Reséarch facilities should be provided and consultants and 
advisers made available. 


B. There is some evidence that research already conducted, even though 


on a. Limited scale, gets close to the problems of the people and 
removes.much ofthe guesswork in arranging for solutions, 


2 


_ the Eastern States in the spring of 1944, it was decided to set‘'up some 


Leaders are concerned, These committees made 4 progress report at the 


Committee 1. Personnel Selection and Recruitment 


aii Salaries. 


‘ Ny 


Areas where more research is needed in ludet ie 


ay Approaches in program building. EO eR ih Teo 


poe Ny elit ae tk, Yul ce, 


\ ‘ res SAS x ih : . 
5, Extension methods, especially as to relative cost and effecti 


3, Qualifications of persons employed in extension work, — 
4, Newer techniques for education in citizenship and related subje 


The following resolution was adopted: 
, 4 i eae | 2 2 2 £ bth 
"The supervisory»group recognizes a very definite need for more 
‘research in extension and recommends that serious consideration be © 
given by the Directors to make more adequate provision for. sucht 
research." i " 


Meetings of county agent leaders. 


| » 


At considerable expense, county agents are brought together into frequen 
conferences for training. . 3 outer 


Very little training for extension supervisors is provided, 


Frequent conferences of county agricultural agent leaders are desirable. 
Meeting places may be rotated among the States. ; Ay ee 


A motion was passed requesting the Directors to permit an annual meeting 
of the county agent leader group. meee: 


The secretary was directed to include the motion in the round table 
report and to send a copy to the chairman of the Northeast Directors! 


group. / 
ROUND TABLE. HOME DEMONSTRATION SUPERVISORY STAFF 
Progress Report of Standing Committees eet 
(Editor's Note: At conferences with State Home Demonstration Leaders in 
standing committees to consider specific problems with which the State 
Friday session,) | i i 


The committee reported that it has become increasingly difficult to loca 
competent women for home demonstration work, There are a number of 
Teagons why this is true. } 


~ 


The salary offered in some counties is often less than a well trail 
person with some experience is willing to consider, It is less t 
| jae 
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The extension yeaa?’ ‘is required: to’ put in Ligiee hours than Hamel 
economists in other fields. Vacations are shorter. i aa ea 


Agencies concerned with recruitment ana placement of home economists A) 

lack knowledge of extension's needs and opportunities, The personnel 

data regarding candidates sent out tO many of. the placement bureaus (NO a 

aN are quite inadequate. eg i 

a Macy nik 

Another problem is concerned ith the Seodaae Ge ewan committees who 
pass on applicants for home demonstration work in the county. When con- aia 

_ fronted with a choice of a well trained person with some maturity and a! ae 
- young inexperienced person, the tendency is to chocse the latter, iin Bact 
Frequently, it is found that the yourg person lacks the exoerience and .~ aaa 
judgment needed to cope with the problems with wnich size is conivonted, ad 
- This is especially true in urban counties where the problems ave often’ ie Raa 
i" very complex. “ ae 
"Some of the solutions suggested for these situations are as followst =~ Be: 
} WRENS. 
Acquaint college students with. the opportunities for Koi economics — ars! 
trained people in the home: demonstration field and provide opportunities he 

for students who are- interested to have some field experience during ~ ig 

the vacation period between their junior and senior years. Maine Lg “7 iiiig 
experimenting with ‘such a solution this “summer, ag ae. 

i . EAR 

Make definite mi atis for representatives of ue bohont agencies and rae 

heads of personnel departments in colleges and uniyersities to have me 

some first hand acquaintance with the work of the home demonstration — Pikes 

agent. Some of the State Leaders have arranged for these representa- = 

tives to visit county offices and to attend one or more field meetings, ao 
sponsored by the home demonstration agent. EEE tae oe, 


It was. suggested that a better type of \cuhcgabish form is needed for 
candidates for extension work, . i Be sie 


Make an effort to secure more equitable salaries for home demonstration Re? 
agents and to give them salary increases emia tats j (aoe 
It was suggested that county and State workers make a point of con- 
tacting representatives of high school home economics. clubs to acquaint — 
them with the opportunities in the home demonstration field, It was — i 
also suggested that home economics extension workers make it their 
business to attend district and State home economics association he 
Meetings and thus make contacts with ligt abe ib candidates for home 
demons tration Lapa pha eS . 


+4 ee 
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6. Give careful consideration to. methods of acquainting county cone 
with the requirements of the Job and the qualifications to look for 
in candidates. ee 


Some of the points made in Committee I were . discussed further in the rou. 
table. The importance of having adequate office space and facilities wa 
stressed, as was the need for arranging for vacations and for providing — 
security of tenure. 


Committee 2. Induction Training of Home Demonstration Agents 


(Editor's Note: The original assignment of this committee was the pre- ¥ 
service training of home demonstration agents. At the June, 1944 meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association, the Extension Department of 
the A.H.E.A. voted to include the training of home demonstration agents 
as an important feature of the program of work for that department for 
1944~45, Three subcommittees have been appointed, One subcommittes is 
concerned with pre-service training, a second of which Miss Billings is 
chairman, is to consider inducttion training, and a third is to cunsider 
in-service training of home demonstration agentes) 


The chairman gave a progress report of the activities of the Prime es to =. 
date. The State colleges in the twelve Eastern States have been (So 
_circularized as to the present status of pre-service training of home 
economics Extension workers, It was found that oe in several 
States in the area have from time to time given a pre-service course in 
_Extension methods. For some time, Massachusetts State Gollege has . 
scheduled such a course which has been taught by members of the Extension ~~ 
staff... j 


It was requested that this committee be continued. 
Committee 3. Extension Reports 
The committee made the following recommendations? 


Ty) that the objectives of county monthly and annual reports be restated 
so that agents mel understand more clearly the purpose they servé, 


2. That an effort ue made to standardize the definitions of terms used 
in the reports, 


3. That supervisors make more use of reports in supervisory cant St anak 


in giving publicity to Extension work, mo 

ay: 

= ae 

4, That there be a closer correlation between plans of work and reports. ne 
a . | i 
: , prey 

It was suggested that this committee be continued, oes. 
Ba : 

om 


It was also suggested that it might be desirable to have a joint committee 
made up of representatives of county agricultural agent. 4-H Club, and. 
home demonstration leaders to consider ways of making reports more 
effective. 
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II, Supervisory Problems in Urban Areas: 


(Editor's Noter* The: ferawn cousttered this Brobl em an especially important 


one 
the 


inasmuch as so many of the emergency war food conservation workers in 
Eastern States are located in urban Areas. ) 


This topic was discussed under the following heads: 


A. 


Considerations in developing * the , ppoet Ao 


Before pee a iat a oroeram in an urban area, it is important to 
learn the characteristics of the area and the manner of living of 
families, It is vali aeaea to lenlow the resources of the community, 


While it is BF fat that many of the problems confronting urban 
families are similar’ to those of rural families, the method of 
attacking the problems may be quite different; There is less tra- 


. dition of sharing. among people in urban areas and it is often more 
difficult to: faa: volunteer local ek bie 


‘Press,. rae Oy and: exhibits have a’ varati ery more important place as 
. teaching media, -Information centers, consultation centers have been : 
effective in some urban communities. More consideration must be given 


to a study of the places where pedplé are apt to congregate and then 
holding the meetings, conducting the Shas RA ad or placing the 


exhibits ‘in these places, 


et Ree yente— ~~ 


| Oy Was pointed sdut shat the program developed by an emergency worker 


was quite different than with a pérmanent worker, With the latter, 
the objective is to build a sound educational program and to stress . 


. the: development of capable volunteer leaders. With an emergency pro-_ 


gram where the worker is employed for a specific job, the emphasis © 
must be REECE on fe eto that Job done, shoes 


Pe eonaes 


Atte. ainpee Warnen féaak more ‘competi tion’ than the county home denonstra- 


tion agent. -She must have considerable organizational ability, be a 


_ versatile person with broad interests, “She must be able to work. with 


people of various income levels and of different nationalities, ~ 
Organization: ==. 


the experience to date.would ‘indicate that there is no one best type 
of organization of work in urban areas. In some cases, the urban 
worker has been a member of the county extension staff. In other 
cases, she has been Housed:with the Office of Civilian Defense or with 


_ the Chamber of Commerce, 


Some urban workers have found churches to be very effective agencies. 
with which to work, Others have carried on their work through the 
council of social agencies or through the visiting nurse association, _ 
The eee caches Association has sponsored the work in some centers. -- 


Spree Aa Ur se ee 


Dis 


i ee 


q. 


_table said, "4-H Club work is the foundation of extension work. 4-H Club 
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It was the opinion of the group that even though the work is on a 
temporary basis, it is desirable to have a supervisory committee of 
representative citizens: in the co to counsel with the worker 
and to give her local support, 


There was some discussion of the relation of urban work to local 
nutrition committees, It was the consensus of the group that there 
were many problems in this area that canes ie further consideration. 


The Role of Volunteer Leaders in the Pane esrbalce Extension Program for 
Homemakers ~ 


(This discussion was a follow-up of the discussion of Committee III with 

special reference to the home demonstration progran.) . nil 
Most of the States reported using leaders to teach subject matter. Miss 
Kellar reported that in Maryland, the use of local leaders as teachers was 
so well established that the homemakers were quite as willing to attend a 
demonstration given by a well trained local leader as to attend one given Tie 
by a home demonstration agent. Pennsylvania does not use leaders to teach ave 
subject matter but has done a good deal to train leaders to function in 
other capacities. A State committee on leadership has been set up. New omg 
York State has onan done more than any other State in the SEEN ine ; 5 
training local leadexs to assume teaching responsibilities. ‘hae 


Several States reported that some very good Tse tae eae has developed as a 
result of the neighborhood leader program, Maine reported that they had 
been especially successful in Aroostook County in connection with the 
canning and health program in that area. 


Evaluation of the Organization for Carrying on Extension Work with Home~ 


makers in the Various States 


Preliminary to the conference, each State Leader had been asked to 
summarize the organization for carrying on home economics work in her | fer 
State. These reports were tabulated and formed the basis for discussion ma 
with the group. The summary revealed that there was considerable variation 
in the organization from State to State. In some of the States, a very 
complete organization has been sét up. In others, the organization is 
quite informal, 


It was suggested that each State Leader make a further analysis of the - va 
organization in her State to consider. what modifications if any were needed 
in order that it might function more effectively. 

ROUND TABLE 4-H CLUB SUPERVISORY STAFF 
A Rural Youth Program for the Extension Service 


Director Bevan of New Jersey in his capacity as consultant to the round 


agents should be recognized on an equal basis with other extension ‘agents. 
Club agents take their work as a career and not as a stepping stone, 


‘same. sane. as. ‘other pe in the aoanuee “Club 
ee ae than ever before. Club agents mst tackle — 
_Slub work must. snags rurak sites to be better: 


and . He. highlighted the back~ 

Aocatten ‘about ‘the Situation ‘of. ‘rural, youth. in the United bs 

a es. He also read the tentative report of ‘the Rural Youth Committee 
as ‘submitted to the’ Tahd-Grant ‘College Association. subcommittee, on | 


“ha ea organization and sears 


‘returned from military service, and those that have been released ne : 
Rural young people look to the extension service to help baht: 


By 


Meacvern region that a conference be held as early as practicable this 
- fall for the persons in the Extension Service charged with or interested 
in older rural youth programs, 


\ 


| The purpose of the conference should be: 


ie To determine post-war problems of young people, taking into constdana 
-. ation youth returning from military service and war industries, 


To review the programs now under way. 
a. Find out what works, 


b. Find out what doesn't work, 


Mad 


pprenticeships, and further study of in-service training of agents, 


The peers. on Training Tecan ig ee rae the: age 
leaders in war time and pointed out the difficulties in 
difficulties are being met in part by holding smaller distric 
meetings and by making greater use AF Lorene and publicity, 


‘The Committee on ‘Rraloation sai han oak Wie need for making grea’ 
use of the information contained in reports as a means of evaluati 
the work of agents, It was decided that if necessary a a 
appointed to study this subject further. Ngstritis as a ; 
The Committee on Relationshing stressed the supervisor's responsi 
in the field of relationship. AY 
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The Contribution of Psychology to Extension Supervision 


. By 
Dr. Paul J. Kruse 


Professor of Rural Education 
Cornell University 


Editor's note: Following are some outlines which Dr. ‘Kruse used in his 
‘discussion 
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Learning, Teaching, Principles and Practices 


4 “Ll. Hducation: 
1. The production of changes in human behavior 


2. AS in all other forms of production this. includes 
~ raw materials 
rc '= tools 
-— & product ; 


. In education ae 
~ the raw materials’ are human behavior 


—~ the tools are whatever is used to stimulate and direct 
human behavior ‘ 


- =- the product is the ‘resulting Sines in behavios 


rae (hme 


Fe ates educator changes in behavior. may be usefully pl aeaiiie as 
* changes in things known: ‘knowledges 
= changes in things done: skills 
pad ee SePEPE in things felt: attitudes 


ory, ees een 


1. Planned procedure to promote education. 


4 « .2, Setting situations so as to get behavior that will result ~~ 
in the desired changes. 


3. This implies 
~ understanding of human. behavior 
~ skill with appropriate tools 
~ clarity as to the product desired in terms of changed 


behavior: 
III. lLearning: 


1. Behavior through which changes in behavior are achieved. 


2. The process whereby dn individual through his own activity 
becomes changed as to his behavior 
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The Job of the Supervisor 
, \ 
What is supervision? 


- Literally: super = over, above; videre = to see; to over—see. 
In current usage . 
- In truly literal sense: Supervision is overseeing. . 
- "Supervision is the art of selecting, developing, coordinating 
and directing assistants to secure desired results. 
(Definition agreed upon by supervisors in the Personnel Divisic 
of the A.M.A.) | poy 
In education - Supervision is the direction and critical evalua 
tion of instruction. | 


- 


What is a supervisor? | 
- "Any individual who has subordinates reporting to him. 


Alfred M. Cooper, How to Supervise People, p. 2 4 
- "A person . . . who represents the connecting link between the 


management and the workers. He is the sub-executive next in | 


line to the working force. The term may include such titles 
as foreman, forewoman, gang boss, overseer, section chief, 


ec cc ic i 


He alone has intimate personal touch with those who do the wo 
R.-0. Beckman, How to Train Supervisors, POLS. AG wee 

~ "With the responsibility of the foreman focused upon the three — 
important phases of plant organization, i.e., human relations, — 
production, and training, the old-time "boss" becom¢s in s 
LeskEty. B SUpSrVv sd SOW: (ok dpa so ome eiaeee nl EMS P ae Ari nh ais oe ale ae sfeee 


"Today's foremen are in every sense of the word industrial man— 


agers. Their functions differ from those of espe higher 


executive staff only in the matter of scope." Charts Reitell 


Training Workers and Supervisors, p. 70.- 


Assumptions 


1. A supervisor is a superior proven workman in the area in which he 
serves. 
€.€. «A Supervisor of the work of engineers in airplane deciles 

is himself competent in this field. 
N.B. He may not be expert in all the specialized Beneeeen 
of the area. He is qualified to readily become so | 
qualified. We shall call this aspect of a super- 
visor's activities - technical work. 


2. & supervisor has qualities which fit him above other workmen to _ 

. influence the work of others toward greater efficiency. This 
goes beyond the technical ability referred to above. It. ~ 
involves influencing the behavior of others. We shall call 
this work involving human relations. . 


area of ier paler ions most commoni.y comes, on | 

is sis. f superior intelligence ae general . educetionys) ap 

ees broad experience | He ee 
“ often promoted by keen observation and general reading 

he ‘sometimes supplemented by systematic study. 

-, N.B. Superior intelligence, advanced general education, _ 
and highly specialized training give no assurance | 
of skill in the area of human relations. 


4, In emergency situations proven workmen. in a given area are often 
given supervisory responsibilities for which they have had aCe 
opportunity to become prepared, either ‘through experience or 
informal or systematic study. _ In such situations it is assumed _ 
that some in-service, systematic though brief, study of the 
principles governing human relations may promote in some degree 
understanding and skill in this aspect of the work of the. : 
itis She vist 

It is assumed bhag to be most er elare ‘in his technical work a 
_ supervisor must be familiar with “ine principles basic to the | 
technical operations he saree, Skill in their performance 
is not enough. So also in his huren relations, it is assumed , 
that he will be most effective in »sroportion as he understends 
the principles governing human relsions. In his technical work 
he is thus able to evaluate in terns of engineering principles, 
‘procedures which in detail he may not himself perform skillfull 
~So.he should be able te evaluate his own practices in the field 
of human relations and he intelligently critical of practices 
engaged in or proposed by others, in terms of basic principles, 
N.B. It is this lack of treatment of basic principles of human 
Ee te that makes so many of the popular treatments of — 
"psychology" of, little or no value pevons the area of the: 
very special application. ft 


' 


_-Problens 


i. Set forth the activities of a NET day of your work as a super= 
visor. Be as specific as you properly can. 


cs Indicate some of the more pressinz problems you have faced as a 
Supervisor, which you would like to have considered in relation 
the principles of human behavior Keep in mind relations with © 
= workmen being supervised | Sel 
- those for whose work you are responsible 
~ colleagues ~ fellow superv:.sors ee 
~- those with whom phd share responsibility at a given dev edi 
_- executives * ; 
- those to whom you are responsible and who in turn ar 
Tesponsible for Pope anes of your work. 


~ 
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if ‘In /accepting your invitation to speak on Extension Administration, 
~ ‘let me say at the outset that I am no authority on the subject, and that my 
_., Status is strictly amateur. Very frankly, I expect to learn more than I can 
 , give. ‘As I interpret my place on this program it is to stimulate discussion 
on ways and means of improving the techniques used in the administration of 
extension work. Few of us have been trained,in the field of public adminis- 
‘tration. Wé have Iearnéd in the school of experience. Moré and ‘moré we will 
| look to the experts in this field to provide guidance in our éendéavor to > 
develop sound administrative and supervisory procedures 


9,. *. ats : “ (ade Pak. + « ’ 
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Study and research. That extension administration is closely akin to other — 
_, forms of public administration is indicated by the following statement made 
by W. "A. dump, Director of Finance for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 2 
_ Speaking before the Admifistrative Management Institute held at the University 
of Minnesota in 1942. He ‘said: iy hy ts AN Pes fon al Bape uly i 


. The science of public administration is becoming an expanding field of — 


|. * "The “inereased volume, complexity of public programs and the involved 
. Felationships, extensive citizenship participation, etc., make the job of 
ea administration incompsrably more difficult “than heretofore." re ae 
<< Certainly evéry word of this statement applies with special emphasis i 
to the present day administration of extension work. Extension has increased 
in volume; it has become more complex; relations have become more involved, 
and citizenship participation is on a broader scale than éver before. 
kr These situations call for quite different approaches than were formerly 
required when’ the director and supervisors were directing groups of teachers 
and demonstrators, All of us, including our county extension agents, are now 


engaged in organizing far flung programs, many of them quite outside the vies s8', 
field of ‘education.’ Wé are’all directing the work of others, training : 

leaders and handling invélved relationships. It is for these reasons that 
we are considering the techniques of administration and supervision more and 
more in our present’ day extension conference, ~*) ° 0 | | 


WA re 


“The Administrative Ares ce a ; | 


_,, ,We have usually included in the administrative area’=~ organization aa 
_ over-all planning--staffing-—training--difecting-—coordinatine--rélationships- 
reporting-~budgeting--advice and counsel--and more lately I’ would add re- 
search. Perhaps these are not in their proper sequence and.there may be others 


you will wish to add. Collectively these functions encompass the general 
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field of administration, and upon the successful operation of each individ- 
ually and all together as an integrated whole depends the effectiveness of the 
extension program. Because of the multitude of detail, no administrator can 
make all the decisions, perform all of the tasks or personally direct all 
phases of the administrative organization. Should he attempt to do so, he 
soon would become lost in detail and lose his perspective for the larger job 
of over-all guidance and direction. Of necessity we have. gradually built up 
our administrative staffs and have delegated.to them the carrying out of 


policies and procedures once determined. I am not. so sure that our administra — 


_tive staffs are either large enough or sufficiently inclusive to carry out 
adequately the present day ‘tasks of administration. Certainly ‘successful 
administration is now dependent on the ability of administrative staff members 
to handle their assignments and their capacity to ‘turn out work. 


Staff and Line Organization 


5 Students of public administration break down the delegation of adminis- 
trative functions on the basis of staff and line organization, the former — 
referring to functions that involve staff participation and the latter to the 
delegation of responsibility in a fixed line. In extension we use both and — 
sometimes it is difficult to tell where one begins and the other leaves often 


As a general rule we use staff organization in matters of organization 
planning, training, coordination and integration, and relationships. Here 
the Director seeks the counsel of his administrative assistants, supervisors . 
and State leaders. These people make up his general staff. Collectively 
they formulate the over-all view, determine the larger goals and coordinate 
the activities of the entire staff to carry out the purpose of administration, 


. Delegation of Administrative Functions 


Once we have made our plans, formulated our policies, staffed the organi- 
_Zation and set up the necessary budget controls, we begin to delegate 
responsibility. In the delegation of responsibility there appears to be a 
growing tendency to use line organization in extension administration, 
especially as the work is carried to the counties. To. the supervisor is 
delegated certain specific administrative tasks: 


He is held responsible for county finances and budgets. 

He is held responsible for recommending personnel for county positions 

He is held responsible for relationships within the county office and 
for relationships between the county staff and the WeSpee of the 
county. 

And finally, he is renpaneahig for the guidance of the county program 
and the work plans. : 


» The first three of. these may be classified as administrative. The last 
is supervision, as we use the term in expressing the primary function of the 
Supervisor. Some may raise the question whether extension supervisors 
Should be performing all of these functions, and whether it could be ex- 
pected that they do all of these things well. 


5 
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we ra ‘rather high on finances and budgets _ 
a ionships. We are doing rather well in person 
ing but a less satisfactory job of county planning 
Fundamentally, this latter function is _ 
This is not intended 
I fully recognize that they too often sige 
have so many administrative chores on their hands that they cannot doa 
thorough Job of program supervision. Furthermore, they are in most Me 
_ instances men and women who were selected because they were successful 
_ agents and were never trained for their jobs of Supervision. They have 
had neither the time hor the opportunity to study the fundamentals of 
effective supervision. As administrators we are at fault in not facing 
_ this situation squarely and moving for that kind and quantity of assis— 
‘tance that will strengthen supervisors and thus expedite effective bie 
supervision. iat ee: 


’ 


Delegation of Responsibdility in Counties | 


One of the first steps is to relieve the supervisors of administra- 
tive chores as far as possible. One step in this direction is.to fix 
definitely more: responsibility .in the county office. ‘Some States have 
made the agricultural agent the county director of extension work and have | 


given him that title, - others have placed him in charge of the county ae 
Program without.siich title. This permits administrative responsibility 
to run in. a’ straight-line from the director to the supervisor to the © Be 
county ‘agent. Thus rthe county’ agent. in his cownty is responsible for the 
- county budget and: finances}, office management, selection.of. office ane es 
‘personnel, ‘relation'ships between. co-workers ‘and between the county staff 
_ and the ‘people-in.the county. . He assumes responsibility for the over-all  — 


_ extension programs, counsels with his co-workers and aids them in achieving 


% \, 
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AS ‘County personnel has érown in recent: years, this type of line 1 
organization thas revealed much to commend it. In our own State we have age 
_ found that it Tightens the load on supervisors and works out ‘to. the best 

_ interest of the entire program. I know objections can be raised. 
Occasionally we have agents who are hardly capable of serving in this 
apacity.  But'‘our net result since adopting this plan has been that we 
_ have fewer relationship problems. among workers, greater interest on the 
_. part of the county agent in the program‘of the 4+H Club agent and the home 

agent than we did-when he was responsible only for his own agricultural = 
program. ' Consequently supervisors are spending léss time on purely 
_ administrative details and more time on program Supervision. ..It should _ aay 
abe added’ that this plan of county, administration once it is adopted must be 
_ thoroughly understood by the entire staff and have:their full ‘swoport. Meaty 


4 
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: Supervision has been defined as the management of. personnel to carry 
out. the purposes of administration. . Thus. the administrator has.a vital is 


interest in his supervisors and their work. Upon their effectiveness Bei: 
_ depends much of the success of extension administration. 


They are joint matters of concern between him and the members of his aueey 
visory staff. T have discussed this © Subject with both directors and cae ii 


director can do to assist supervisors in making their work more effective, » 4 
Among the suggestions most frequently mentioned are: : 


1. By clearly defining program objectives and having the blue- 
prints and specifications fully worked out before programs 
are initiated. This applies to programs launched in a 
State-wide manner such as we have been having during the war 
years, as well as to county programs of work where much of 
the planning depends on local determination and application. 
By starting with a clear-cut plan and knowing the end 
results to be accomplished, both supervisors and agents can 
move forward in the direction of program accomplishment in 
an intelligent and constructive manner. Sometimes I think 
there are too many loose ends to much of our planning, and 
that we go to the field without our work outline fully 
developed. ' 

2. Once the work plan is well outlined and thoroughly understood, 
the supervisor may need additional help if he is to do an 
adequate and effective job of supervision. A few examples 
may illustrate the point I am trying to make. Recently we 
were asked to use our extension organization in Minnesota to 
Maintain and increase, if possible, milk production. War 
food emergency funds were made available, and war food 
assistants were appointed in a considerable number of 
Minnesota counties. After the program was organized and 
the plan developed, it became the supervisors! responsibility | 
to outline it to the agents and with them to contact and 
solicit the support of local dairy interests; to select men 
for these positions; to give them training for their work, 
and to integrate their activities with the county extension 
program. This alone was a full-time job for any supervisor 
for a considerable period of time. To assist him in launching 
this program, three members of the dairy specialist staff 
were loaned to our three county agent supervisors. Acting 
for the supervisor they called together the dairy interests of 
each county, outlined the program, and formulated plans for 
county-wide participation. They discussed with local groups 
Suitable candidates for this work, with the final selection 
being made by the supervisor. Following this, agents and 
assistants were brought together for special training sessions oe ae 
on how to get the job done. As long as the program is in effect, — 
the supervisor will have the assistance of a dairy specialist z 
in carrying out these supervisory and administrative responsi bias 
lities for this particular program. 
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RR aa supervision of ieAioe pails and eaoeee relanioad stapes 
ues We have been plagued by @ constant turnover of office assistants. 
Wa ee WOE supervisors and agents have been handicapped by this . 
Tina as situation. - Obviously neither the supervisor nor the agent has 
the time to. do the training job necessary to get new girls 
‘established -in’as short a4 time as possible, . To assist .super- 
vl - visors: and’ agents in this work, we took one of. the most 
efficient county office assistants we had, and loaned. her to 
the supervisors to make the rounds of county offices where. 
new girls were being employed. to give them the necessary train- 
ing and assistance in getting started in their jobs. Through 
this means the supervisor and the agents have, been. relieved of 
considerable detail’ work and county clerical work has, been bai 
- greded moterially. PR eal ee i : 


my 


a Bi rt third: méans of improving the quality of oiieneea len: is ‘cheadenn 
Lene and ‘programs. Fere the director has an opportunity - to - 


Of the. Specialist staff are being used. to train agents in 
* specific: subject ‘matter: areas, The work . of the. specialist can: 
bé reinforced by’ drawing upon members of the teaching and re- 
a -peséarch Staff. The training of agents at district conferences 
for special jobs strengthens the arm of the supervisor in 
working with his agents on progrem accomplishment. A close 
ces dn ete relationship between the director's office and the 
heads of the various subject matter divisions in his college. 
“48° essential to the full utilization of reseerch and teaching : 
: Binge: eee in the treinine of extension agents. 


4, Ae the problems of supervision multiply, and the ronda. upon 
ip tae ea Kis time increase, the supervisor needs assistance in helping 
him to analyze program,results. During recent years there 

has been considerable discussion on the part of extension 4 
directors regarding the need for a well-trained analyst as a 
member of the extension staff, When we are talking about. the 
iw ’ extension director's responsibility for improving the quality 
its accomplishment than through the addition of such a worker 
to our extension organization. _ I. wil]. not dwell upon. the hie 
means. whereby a research worker of this’ ‘type could aid. the 
| Supervisor in improving the quality of. his. work, cast believe 
“it is self-evident, What lam trying to. do is to. point.out 
the Beet ee) hes clint Se of sate Aetads. 7 MG ages A AN NT yh 


There are: éther means by which the ‘extension. director can assist in 
improving the quality of supervision, that” it assume we are all in full 
«- agreement:‘on. An- overworked supervisor cannot ‘deliver the. quality. of 
supervision of which he is capable, A’ supervisor who has difficulty in 
contacting his director is working under ‘a.definite handicap. A super- 
visor who cannot have ‘the services of his director in attending district: 


the: adequate training | of: county personnel | to, carry out extension 


aS Bt re® the supervisor some definite help. More and more, membare ens 


Of: supervision, perhaps” there is no more. effective means.of. .. 
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training conferences of agents, and in having his assistance in nainteining | 
the EP SER de corpe" of his Moma is aie handicapped, oy ey irs 

While we will 911 grant thet thene: ile are man Seaeetd cna too 
often the director is so deeply involved in so meny things thet he finds 
himself limiting the time thet is availeble to his steff members ond 
supervisors. Too often he is limiting his contacts with county extension © 
workers and is becoming isolsted from the people who are responsible for 
the extension program. If we are to assist supervisors in improving the 
quelity of supervision, the first essential is devoting enough of the 
director's time to the things thet come first in making the entire ex- 
tension program move forward, 


Have we as extension directors made county program supervision a 
matter of intensive study and have we worked at it with our supervisors? 
Fow often we get the report that "so and so is doing 2 nice piece of work, 
the people like him", ete. That is always comforting news, but is it pro-— 
gram supervision? Every supervisor has some agents who are directing 
well-rounded county programs with a working leadership based on a work 
plan that builds towards the longtime objectives of the county program. bis: 
‘Then we have ell intermediate grades. True, the capacities of both agents 
and supervisors very. The complexion of the people varies from county to 
county. Situations are different and what works well in one county 

may not do so well in another. But these sre not the final answers. They 
are only problems for administrators and § segbachsedcta to go to work on 
rather then to learn to live with. 


Industry has used with success the’ rating scheme of analyzing, 
classifying, and grading their personnel. In a sense it is a cold-blooded 
approach, but there is no denying that it can probe our methods, establish 
& basis for analysis of our work and those who work under us. JI raise the 
question whether it is feasible to set up a rating scale for county exten- 
Sion work, compare programs in detail county by county, end then concentrate 
our supervisory effort on the pie of: such determinations. 


Measurements of Administration 

Back of efficient supervision must be clear-cut administration. At 
the extension administration institute earlier referred to, Mr. Jump 
proposed the following siiehiogeetress of measurement’ for administration. 


1. Is full varticipation of Staff arranged for in developing 
policies and plans? 

2. Are the long-term objectives of extension well-defined and 
understood by 311 -workers? 

3, Are work plans geared to the long-term objectives? 

4, Are work plens spelled out 2-5 defini tely as possible, po’) 
9s to quality sand quantity? 

5. Are organization, staffing, end budgeting adjusted so 8s to 
meet the work plan most effectively? 

6. Is responsibility definitely assigned? 

7, Are terminal facilities for work vlans arranged for?- 


+ 


iar ‘with the plen in genersl «nd in partienler 


reporting adequate? 


i 


___—:‘ Since extension work iss cooperative underteking with federal, 
state, and local: participation end since we are working under state laws 
that vary from stete to state, it is to be expected that the pattern of 

_ administration will vary accordingly.‘ But whatever the pattern, the 


above questions. are pertinent:.to, successful extension administration, 
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tance of Personnel. Selection | 
-- After all, the wlan is. only aS good as the man who works it. The 
_ Success of much of: our administrative and supervisory effort is largely 
_ dependent upon staffin 


doing high-grade work... I would put the function of staffing and personnel 
_ selection as one. 
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nd the results will never 
ma While the ‘job of selecting county personnel must 
be delegeted in a large organization, I question’ whether it can be 

_ entirely.so. . Speaking for myself, I want to know about the qualifications 
of the men an women our Supervisors select for county agent work, I want = 
to meet them personally because I know that the success of our Extension 
_-«~program in the final analysis will depend upon the men and women who are 
doing the extension work in the counties. sib Sabre f i 
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_ important task of sdministration. Pre~induction training programs have 
been worked out on a highly satisfactory basis in many states. Through 
such programs we move with reasonable assurance in placing men and women 
_ in permanent: county positions,. Of course, the war hes disrupted much 
(uot this: program=~candidates are. scarce and training periods have of 


Our great concern must de that: we do: not lose ground in the meantime, 
Bhi Extension workers are essentially educators. Subject matter changes, 
methods change, emphasis shifts nd new ectivities are added-~all of which 
call for an alert and consistent plan for in-service training at all levels, 
New techniques of doing the job are always needed, Strange as it may seem, _ 
_ industry hes led the way in developing this field with their Training in 
Industry programs. We have not yet fully realized the importance of much 
of this work and its potential effect upon our own methods. While treining 
is not the subject of this paper, it is an integral part of administration 
and supervision and every resource at our disposal should be used to 
_ keep our workers abreast of the times, This dnes not just happen, It 
must be a definite part of our planning. 
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In-service training of the staff at all levels is an ‘equally, 2 tae 


necessity: bean:lessened. This situation we can assume to be only temporary. — 
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Perheps the most neglected group in this respect is the supervisory 
staff. We have many training sessions for subject-matter specialists, but 
rarely do we bring in people to. work with our supervisors;who have made 

contributions in this field. Fortunately, there is an increasing interest — 
among extension administrators end supervisors in self-improvement for eat? 
their jobs. A milestone in this effort was the Extension School for Seen | 
Administrative Management held at Minnesota in 1942. ‘Here 56 extension a 
workers from 26 states spent 10 days in concentrated study and discussion, 
They were guided by some of the leading students of:public administration Sed 
end they had the benefit of several administrative specialists from in- bY 


dustry. Out of these discussions on the theory and practice of public | 
administration came some excellent committee reports interpreting this ee 
knowledge to extension administration. The benefit of this training has re 

: F) j a ee 
been reflected, I am sure, in every state represented at the institute. 


We need more of this type of treining in extension. We owe it to 
ourselves and to the public whom we serve and the tax-payers’ who pay the 
bills. It is a direct responsibility of extension administrators to see 
that: such training is made available on » sustained and systematic basis | 
as soon aS emergency limitations on time, travel, and personnel are no 
longer in effect... Wy 


Finally, the end result, the worth-whileness of 211 of this 
administrative effort will be measured by its contribution to the welfare 
of farm people, based on the changing of attitudes and the increased 
acceptance of those principles that make for the betterment of rural 
living. In recent years we have-gone far 4field. We have been called 
upon to manage many jobs of diverse nature, We have done them well and 
rendered needed and useful services. The question is, Are we being 
deflected from our true course? Are we so engrossed in service jobs that 
we look te them es our. primary work anduthat of education as secondary? 


A note of warning is in order. The Smith Lever law is as basic and 
as necessary today as when it was passed. And the bringing of the new =~ 
findings of science to farm people is more important now than it was in 
1914. The purpose of extension is education. If we lay down that torch, 
Others will gladly pick.it up. It is the first and highest obligation 
of extension administration to keep that fundamental objective always at 
the mast head of extension. 
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TODAY'S CHALLENG As oppor oy FOR EXTENSION WORKERS* ae aes 


a oe THPRODUOETON 


ee. and Na pered, to be eiven the opportunity of addressing you this 
ening. It is no secret that the Extension Service, as found on the 
deral, State, and county levels, is universally regarded by those who 

Ow as a very potent force for good in our rural life. This distinction 
las not come easily. -It has resulted from decades of unremitting effort 

XE m the vart of an extension personnel whose loyalty and devotion to country 
people have never once flacged. 


ecause. ‘of : ‘the Lipohsaganane and goodness with which it has labored in the 
ast, and because of the consequent high esteem in which it is now held, fae 
he Extension Service, I am confident, will continue to be a most influential . 
ctor in determining the nature and quality of our rural life. But if it © 
to be this, the people who formulate and execute the programs of extension 
tmast be alive to’ the challenges snd opportunities which contemporary life se 
affords. If they are not, it is reasonable to predict that the policies 4 i 
they devise and the activities they engage in will be out of touch with Re” 
the lives of the people, end so will fail to exercise the influence which ; ip 
they otherwise would. That you-are well aware of this fact is evident by Pilea 
the amount of time allotted in this conference to discussions concerning 


‘the Eppretene of. work woeek your various Sehenston services ought to adopt. 


‘ 


ene La in wil ch my topic is stated, "Today's Challenge and Opportunity for _ Pd 


Extension Workers, would seem to imply that there is only one challenge 
and one opportunity: for extension workers. today. In one sense this impli- 
ation is erroneous, because the truth is that there are numerous problems 
and possibilities confronting extension people at the present time. In 
nother sense, however, the implication is correct, because the fact, is 
hat there is one challenge and opportunity in the field of extension which 
today towers. above the others-in importance, The nature of this challenge, _ 
nd the- ‘opportunity. and problems.it presents to extension workers is the =: 
heme. of my discussion this evening. But first let me mention just briefly 
some of the traditional challenges and. opportunities for persons engaged 
in to aeieaass siege ke 


"sone TRADITIONAL CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES — 
FOR EXTEUS ION WORKERS 


eople in the Agricultural Sciences 
mproved Techniaue 
“The Extension Service,. of course, has always been confronted with’ chal eaeee 


and opportunities-—these have been its very life-blood, And since it is hy 
ciety: an, ha agihiiions Agency » these Gh tenes and opportunities Have citi 


Iniversity ‘of pieediost Burlington, Vt. and ‘Speaiat Consultant, Northeast 
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been of an educational nature. sta eA ac 


The Smith-Lever Bill of May 8, 1914 which established extension work. Pe 
agriculture and home economics arose in response to the demand that the SS 
scientific knowledge so rapidly accumlating as a result of the work of the 
experiment staviuns be trought directly to the people on the farms and its © z 
principles detioistrated and applied to the workaday lives of farming groups. 


The ini ahaa hal wiien faced extension: people from the very start, therefore, fot ae 
was that of devising for rural people a program of education in fields = = 
relating to rheé ‘science and technique of agricultural production and to 


4 
home economics. fh aan 


This was not always easy at first since farmers and inet. wives were 
frequently skeptical of ideas advanced in the name of science, and pieresress 4 


to continue in their established routines, Ovposition to the work of the Laoag 
county ageut, the home demonstration agent, and the 4-H leader gradually = >” 
melted. however, as results in cases where trials were.made more than ah 
vindicated the claims of science, Today, the informed farmer and house— at ae 


wife o.1 the farm turn’almost automatically to representatives in extension 
for advice and counsel on problems pertaining to agricultural science and — eh: 
technique, . ein 


That this aspect of extension education will ever decline in importance is. . 
difficult to believé. Practical as well as theoretical interests will Hs 
surely lead men always to desire additional knowledge of and control over . 
the forces of nature, and the extension service will always be called upon 
to fulfill: this desire, 


The Challenge’ of Haucating, Rural People in Agricultural Economics Ae 


According to the terns® of the second Morrill Act, passed in August 1890, pe 
instruction in the economic sciences was set dod as a proper function of = 
the’. ‘land-grant colleges and therefore of the various extension services. © 
The assumption behind this provision of the Act was that the practice of 
agriculture is to be viewed as a business as well as an art and that skill 
and industry in farm operations do not by themselves necessarily result in 
the commercial success of the farmer's enterprise. ER 


Interest in farming as a business arose, of course, the moment self-—subsistent 
agriculture gave way to commercial agriculture. But this interest did not 
materialize in a substantial program for instruction in agricultural 

economics until a little before the First World War, And, again, the a, 
Extension Service was called upon to supply the farmer with the data and - ct 
information necessary for the conducting of a successful farming enterprise, 


The First World Wer, and the severe agricultural depression of the 1920's. 0 
and early 1930's, brought out sharply the economic aspects of the farmer's © 
problem, and intensified the need for instruction in these matters, Lodayy see 
recovery economy has given way to a war economy, and this, in turn, will ~ a 

give way to a reconversion, and then peace-time economy, These changes — + anes 
will pose enormous business problens for the American farmer, and, if he 8 bp 
is to grapple with them in an intelligent way, he mist be instructed as to. 48 
the forces at work in the economic environment today. The prospect, surely, 


is not less but more and more emphasis on instruction in the economic aspects 
of agriculture, 


i nt nears eae: saw the néed of faking a ayetenagie aE eH, 
mprehensive survey of conditions in rural America, and appointed his | 

ry ‘Life Commission." Up to this time, farm life in the United States 

‘been pretty much romanticized in the popular mind: -rural education in 

“notion. of the "little red school house;* rural religion in the picture 
the "little brown ¢hurch in the vale;" rural work and recreation in the 
‘ iw about "Aunt Dinah's quilting party;" the farm child in Whittier's por- of fa 
Bk ayal of the "barefoot boy with cheeks of tan;" and the American farmer | tae ae 
er hinself in Emerson's statement that "The first farmer was the first man, ae arse 
| it all historic ita Tests on Ber cence on and use of land. \y Haars a 


ees of the Commission's report in 1909 gave a “ghoote to many ; 
eople, It revealed that life in many areas of rural America left much (00.4. nian 
e desired. The significance of the report, however, lay not so much in 5 Ra 
he fact that. it, exposed thte conditions which existed in our country regions — Yen 
in ‘the fact that it regarded rural living conditions as presenting .-- ©. ae 


roblens worthy of serious and systematic study by capable and scholarly. , 


1925 the Purnell Act was abs ad, bros adening the field of Sebeiae tie 
search so as to include the’ field of rural sociology. Under the Federal = 
nergency Relief Administration established in 1933, further advance in -. tea 

rural sociological research was made, and at the present time the Farm x Sean 

“(ries Adninistration is ee valuable data. eae 


ese developments cipatied the Extension Sones with another akerien in 
1d opportunity, namely, that of educating rural people in the ways of. ie 
ter living,. That this type of extension work will continue and even a 
and will scarcely be disputed, I think, in view’of the widespread interest any 
rural life’ and in view of the demand on the part: of powerful farm caine: 7 ae a 


ations that forces be brought into action to improve situations which . A Ce “A 
Merwe isin ies 3: Dhncen! Sat!) f i aa 


have Eenetonba: these traditional challenges and RieeeineRtoe for ayn ates 
extension. people,. because they reveal an important fact, namely, that = > + ee 
tension service. people, on the whole, have Hi stopLeed ty taken a very Ne 
eral and broad, view as to what their educational activities should con— WE 
sist of, and have shifted their emphasis as conditions dictated. It is this tae 
lexibility of mind and action, I think, which has enabled the Extension Te vy ri 
ervice in the past to grapple so successfully with the needs of the people | dee 
they Serve and which has brought them into the good graces of the people at SAR 

Tee. Today, TI an. convinced, a new need has arisen-among our rural popu- it” 
ation, . and, if the Extension Service is to meet this need, it mst again SA) 
: exercise. that’ flexibility ‘of ‘thought and conduct which has traditionally  —T re 
_ characterized it. I believe that this new need can be brought. into CLAee ot gig 
i focus. ae we view at against~ its” historical dack eround, | 


4 a RRC aa enn 0 IEW NEED OF. RURAL PEOPLE a Reis 3 es 
a Teaditiona Mast oan], Faith Yea oat int utes al aca ie ae = a 


only their own prosperity but also the general welfare of society at large. 
‘Enlightened self-interest and the good of all were somehow tied together ‘ 


-other. = ae : ° eh. a 


The presupposition of this thesis was the idea that "natural laws" existed 
in the. realm of social relations just as.surely as they did in the realm 
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ones most familiar to us. ‘the peer ideal for eit ee tas ster AA 
stands is that of individual self-realization. The best life for the ind: 
vidual is that in which he is free and on an equal footing with others Bri? Reig 
realize his capacities, work out his purposes, and engage in whatever enter—— 
prises he finds congenial to his nature. The only morally justified restric 
to an individual's liberties and opportunities is that which prevents him 
from encroaching on the similar liberties and opportunities of his fellows, | 
So concerned is this philosophy with the individuel and his rights that it 
has tended. to view with suspicion all forms of social control as to regard - 
them as infringenents on the rights of the individual, | 


Being so ahetrust fur of all forms of external Pertraines it was expected that af 
those who held this philosophy should maintain that the functions of govern— — 
ment should be kept at a minimum, Government, according to this’ view, should — 
play the same role in human society as does a passive policeman, It should 


‘be ready at all times to protect the life, liberty, and property of the indi- A 


vidual, but for the rest it should stay out of strictly private affairs. — 
The least government, it was believed, was the best government. ; 


The form of government should be democratic, That is, sovereignty should 
rest with the people and government should always be with the consent of 

the governed, The people always retain the right to abolish any government 
with which they are displeased and to establish in its place one which will 
more adequately serve its purpose. 


The argument of this political doctrine rested chiefly on the notion of as 
"natural rights." “hese rights, according to John Locke, were life, liberty, 
and property. The philosophers of the French Revolution said that they | wen 
were linearty, equality, and fraternity. Thomas Jefferson asserted that the 
Chiex ones were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. These rights, 
it was believed, were bestowed on man by nature or nature's God, and were 
inalienable and inviolable. 


The best form of economy, according to the philosophy of individualism, was — 
that of free, private, individualistic, competitive enterprise. It was 
believed that private individuals, each freely striving for his own best — 
interests and in vigorous competition with others, would bring about not 


in. the very nature of pe ibiat so that the first automatically PEO GUAGE the 


of material nature, If man would refrain from interfering with these 

natural social laws and would let them operate as nature or God intended, 
the result would be peace and prosperity for all. If free enterprise, free 
competition, and free bargaining were allowed to function as the natural 
laws of business, then the invisible hand of a benevolent Providence would | 
see to it that the harmony and peace which characterized the motions of these 
heavenly bodies would characterize the economic lives.of men also, nC 
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Laerieals aaty was not ‘to ‘faeddle in thal 
airs seeker’ dounbrd oe “aut: rather to keep her own house’ ‘In order, so eo 
aires demonstrate to the, ‘rest ‘of the world’ that her drean for nankind | 


a me now. oe out Uriatly: awe our ‘national faith worked itself out to 
| Gee ‘earlier social structure what ait was. With the rich resources of 


ApH aust and resourcefulness won for Shetty | 
The Poy camestiaita, an inawe, indeteg in or farm owned by individual 
«proprietors or partners was the typical form of business structure, Since 
our culture was ‘predominantly rural throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth — 
“and. nineteenth centuries, it was the farmer who gave it its real tone and 
flavor. He was regarded ‘as the truest embodiment of all those virtues which 
have been:so esteeried in the life of America, More than any other single , 
_ group the farmers of our nation were viewed as hard-working, thrifty, self- 
Reestant. ahd and Ss grauggenedle individuals and the bulwark of our democracy. 


r 


| eee Pte churches, and Libraries were springing up throughout the 
: land, and péeple in general felt- thet their potentialities were being 

_ realized and that their ambitions for themselves and their children were 
pie re: Ss edrga ai Life to most people was anh 


“Throvigtout hieas years America kept her anes open to the oppressed peopl ee 
of the world and to those who wished to start life anew. Immigrants came — 


‘America. cane to be eiewed as the Tend of liberty and opportunity, For the 
rest, however, America zealously guarded her aloofness, and uibbispaiyk limited 
e oher dfftcial relations with hdd countries. 
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We find,’ then? that durdng the sieht conti ng nineteenth centuries, the 
people: of América weré ‘in thht: state of mind which is ‘so essential a con- 
dition to the health and sanity of hen’ and’nations alike. It was that | 
State of unconscious, unreflective energy in which our national faith was 
like the air we breathed—+something taken: for granted and made the basis 
ee nce alanpiibepen =) assured at Our ses jmurinare A ageawaghaicn gave 
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We were convinced of the truth of our’ democratic faith and of the entree 
of our American way of: life. We were ‘convinced that’ these were both firmy — a 
rooted in nature and human nature and were in accord with the demands of 
nature and of nature's God, Our lives, we felt, were in Serf ey with the 
GR abachang moral and natural laws of the universe. 


The dcr vekoe ofa ‘New Order 
But conditions were not static in eighteenth and nineteenth century America, 
Change was all the time taking place, at first rather slowly and then more 
and more rapidly. The young and relatively small, weak businesses and 
industries began to grow into vigorous and lusty enterprises. Big industrial 
centers arose as population began to drift to the cities attracted by the 

jobs and oppartunities which seemed to await people there, To meet the 
demands of an exneiding economy new forms of business orgarlization made 

their apresraice. individual proprietorship and partnership gave way, slowly 
at fir .i sud then at an ever accelerated pace, to corporations, pools, trusts, 
and international cartels of ever increasing size and power, till today 
corporats ons with’ assets of over: a ‘billion dollars are not GAcomaaps 


Banking and insurance seipaneee shared in this phenomenal growth, Commercial 
capitalism in which profits were derived mainly from the buying and selling 
of commodities gave way around the middle of the eighteenth century to 
industrial capitalism in which profits were made primarily from the manu- 
facturing and selling of goods, Then, at the turn of the present century, 
when the amount of money needed to carry on the tremendous enterprises of 
corporations was greater than the corporation itself could provide, money 
was borrowed from banks and investment houses. The %anker and financier 
became,’ as a consequence, interested partners in the management and ownership 
of the concerns in whose businesses they had invested, As their control 
increased, finance capitalism became the established. order——and the 

financier the dominant figure in our economic life, 


The organized power of Sapetelt was in time matched by the organized power 
of labor, Unions were organized on the assumption that individual laborers 
competing among themselves could not win for themselves the advantages which 
they could acquire ea Shock collective action on the part ’of a ‘union. 


With part exitae improving techniques and with the general introduction of 
machinery, American agriculture, like American industry, became enormously 
productive, Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth and the first part of 
the twentieth centuries, the farmers of America followed the traditional 
pattern of private, individualistic, competitive agriculture. Under the 
impact of the depression of the 1920's and 1930's, however, the 6,500,000 
farmers of the country were induced to act ‘eooperatively in matters pertaining 
to Oe malta. ee and soil conservation, 


At the same time that industry was increasing in size and changing its 

internal structure, it was also changing its techniques and external 

character, Mass-production with its two corollaries, the division of labor 
down to the smallest detail and the standardization of parts, became the ain 

of big business, Such procedures brought about a high degree of specialization 


‘oduetion which, ¢ coey one with the deaerosd use bei 
exchange, made the various parts of our econony 
interdependent; SO thet failure to produce in one field could ean 
ness in een or financial difficulty in one area might cance eae 
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In Paddernivent the Chance ad Han from the liberal state with a hands-off 
policy to the social service state with a vast variety and number of 
functions, ‘It is true that government in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was benevolent and helpful on occasion, It did erect tariff Be 
Bi vatie to protect domestic industries, and it did pass the Homestead Acts = 
pet help these who settled our rural areas. HOA 


‘ 


SBat poy eran aive toddiyy has’ becone fier dostanry involved in business and in ui 
other affairs that formerly were the concern of private individuals or _ " 
groups. It regulates prices for aindustry and agriculture; it sets minimun a ae 
wage requirements and maximum working hours; it Gives subsidies, and 2. 9 
Deatabiiahes tariffs, duties, and customs, It sponsors projects of resettle- ays 
ni “ment, rehabitation, . housing, health, social insurance, unemployment insurance, 
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orcther President Hoover's Research Comittee: on then ene Social Trends" said 
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Hes eit ehiee in. Sa ueend hin ght hee LELaa ea in size reat (aia 
power, The only ‘other great ‘social. organization to con- 5 
‘pare with then-in rate of growth are our economic insti-- Pa ase 9 
tutions, . .. . The variety of government functions is Gaya: 1 ee 
iiss when all RA ht of CS are considered," : eS 


In the field of SLOPNntdanans eotations Senate rema Bea ig Occurrences | it 
‘ota taken place. Better transportation and communication facilities have _ ae 
Grawn nations closer together, Business has become increasingly inter- — eae 

‘tional, and two World Wars have shown us that policies of aloofness or 
pp oe triot itll as regards war are virtually isan ieek a 


If,then, we wish to get a correct picture of our eS) and economic structure. we 
as it exists: hibee i we must recognize: 
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“That group sebibb + hie for the nost: pert, supplanted individual ark iae 
in. our: mink eng fhe sen 


‘oe That/the Liberal Jeoreteinen of the: eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — 
eae is giving way to the social service state of the twentieth century, 
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‘That the various nations of the world are so economically ‘and mil ite 
-. inter-related as to render largely fictitious the notion that a nation 
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“ean disassociate itself completely from the life of the rest of the 
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The New Need Among Rural People 


These changes in our economic and social order end the rapidity with yeas ey, 
they have occurred have left our rural people confused, as, indeed, they wet 
have left most other groups in our population bewildered, © Farners see a. big a 

discrepancy between the ideas which they havé inherited from the past and. a 
the new practices into which circumstances have forced them, Theg still. Bs,» 

tend to think-in terms of private, individual , competitive enterprise but eg 
find very little of it in their actual practice. They still have the idea 


2 that government should’ maintain a hands-off policy, but they find themsélves 


ss 
subject to a large amount of governnerital regulation and control in their te 
daily lives. Many farmers still believe in the existence of natural. his ee 
éGondriic laws, but they find themselves participants - in economic plans and s. 
programs devised by men, Many farmers and their families continue to 4 


believe that this nation should not become involved in the affairs of -other Ms 
nations, but they see that the fortunes of this country are intimately and *g: 
organically related to those of other countries, In short, farm people find ke 
that the new wine of today will not go, into #he old bottles of yesterdays b: 
: aa! 
In most instances, people in our rural areas do not know whether they --. od 
“should permanently discard certain ideas and practices of the past and iat 
turn to the new or whether they should resist the new and hold fast to the oe a 
old. Farmers, for example, recall the freedom and independence of action Mh? 2 
which formerly characterized their activity, and they contrast these with 
the group decisions and control to which they are now subject, But they e 
also recall the ruinous prices and the resulting tragedies which attended 
their former unregulated economic life, and contrast these with the more 
just prices and greater opportunities which are made possible through joint 
action, 


Weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the old and the new, our nirgtfe 
people are not always certain what stand they should take on various funda, 
mental issues; they are torn between conflicting desires and loyalties. .— 
Consequently, they waver and hesitate: they enter into affairs half-hearte 
or not at all; and quite frequently they act at one timée:in a manner quite. 
inconsistent with the way they act at another time, And.within their 

consciousness there broods a tragic sense of inner conflict and division, 


oy 


“What is so desperately needed among rural people today is a theory and plan’ 
of social action that will bring meaning and coherence to their lives as 
social beings, At the present time they have no clear and consistent set . 
of ideas in the light of which ‘they can act, and judge the processes that 
go on about them. They possess only an unstable mixture of old and new ideas. | o 
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. THE NEW OPPORTUNITY AND CHALLENGE FOR EXTENSION WORKERS > 


The No Opnortunity and Challence 


This situation presents extension workers with a glorious opportunity. ~The 
time is ripe for them to step in and help our rural population to.rethink 
and reinterpret its traditional ideas of economic, government, and inter— 
national relations so as to make them applicable to the changed conditions 
of the twentieth century, The occasion exists for them to analyze and dis-_ 
cuss with our rural groups such ideas as democracy, freedom, equality of 
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1 which, taken along with the widespread use of i 
ld of exchange, made the various parts of our economy 3 
ly interdependent; so that failure to produce inone field could = 
‘up business in another, or financial difficulty in one area might cause ss 
financial insolvency in another, ah aoa 
In government the change has been from the liberal state with a hands-off 
policy to the social service state with a vast variety and number of wae 
- functions, It is true that government in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
_ centuries was benevolent and helpful on occasion, It did erect tariff — 
_ walls to protect domestic industries, and it did pass the Homestead Acts 
_ to help those who settled our rural areas, é | | 


and agriculture; it sets minimun ia 
s; it gives subsidies, and . ae 
It sponsors projects of resettle- 
ment, rehabitation, housing, health, social insurance, unemployment insurance, 
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ormer President Hoover's Research Committee on "Recent Social 


‘Trends". said 
nis: yee . the ped 
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"Governments in general have beén increasing in size and 

_ power, The only other great social organization to com _- 
-, pare with them in rate of growth are our economic insti- 
tutions. .. . . The variety of government functions is '. 
amazing, when all types of government are considered." 
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In the fiela of international relations equally remarkable occurrences, ait 
have taken place, Better transportation and communication facilities have hs 
rawn nations. closer together, Busines&*has ‘become increasingly inter— 

_ ‘Rational, and two World Wars have shown us ‘that policies of aloofness or 

_ of strict neutrality as regards war are virtually impossible, 

eee. 3 eRe dita ey ES sdlene MULE Ronee tank can 


f,then, we wish to get a correct picturé of our social and economic structure — 
.it exists today we must recognize: 

That group action has, for the most part, supplanted individual action — 
_, in our national economy, mt Wire sak | 


' 


That the various parts of our domestic econony are interdependent. 


That the liberal government of tle eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
is giving way to the social service state of the twentieth century. 

_ That the various nations of the world are SO economically and militarily 

- inter-related as. to render largely fictitious the notion that a nation 
Can disassociate itself completely from the life of the rest of the 
-world, of . ade ; 
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The New Need Among Dural People 


These changes in our economic and. a oetes order and the rapidity’y with hie 
they have occurred have left our rural people confused, as, indeéd, they 
have left most other groups in our population bewildered, Farmers see a big : 
discrepancy between the ideas which they have inherited from the past and om 
the new practices into which circumstances have forced them, They still. } 
tend to think in terms of private, individual, competitive enterprise but 
find very little of it in their actual practice. They still have the idea 
that government should maintain a hands-off policy, but they find themselves 
subject to a large amount of governmental regulation and control in their 
daily lives. Many farmers still believe in the existence of natural 
economic laws, but they find themselves participants in economic plans and 
programs devised by men, Many farmers and their families continue to 
believe that this nation should not become involved in the affairs of other 
nations, but they see that the fortunes of this country are intimately and 
organically related to those of other countries. In short, farm people find 
that the new wine of today will not go into the old bottles of yesterday. 


In most instances, people in our rural areas do not know whether they 
should permanently discard certain ideas and practices of the past and 

turn to the new or whether they should resist the new and hold fast to the 
old, Farmers, for example, recall the freedom and independence of action ~ 
which formerly characterized their activity, and they contrast these with ~ 
the group decisions and control to which they are now subject, But they 
also recall the ruinous prices and the resulting tragedies which attended 
their former unregulated economic life, and contrast these with the more 
just prices and greater opportunities which are nade possible through joint 
action, i 

Weighing the advantages and disadvantages of the old and the new, our rural ae 
people are not always certain what stand they should take on various funda- f 
mental issues; they are torn between: conflicting desires and loyalties. 
Consequently, they waver and hesitate; they enter into affairs hal fshear eed aie 
or not at all; and quite frequently they act at one time in a manner. quite 
inconsistent with the way they act at another time, And within their 
consciousness there/broods a tragic sense of inner conflict and divisions 


What is so desperately needed among rural people today is a theory and plan 
of social action that will bring meaning and coherence to their lives as ~ 
social beings. At the present time they have no clear and consistent set 

of ideas in the light of which they can act, and judge the processes that 

go on about them, They possess only. an unstable mixture of old and new ideas. 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITY.AND CHALLENGE FOR EXTENSION WORKERS i 


The New Opportunity and Challense 


This situation presents extension.workers with a glorious opportunity, The 
time is ripe for them to step in and-help our rural population to rethink 
and reinterpret its traditional ideas of economic, government, and.inter— 
national relations so as to make them applicable to the changed conditions 
of the twentieth century, The occasion exists for them to analyze and dis-— 
cuss with our rural groups such ideas as democracy, freedom, equality of 


ty, property, security,’ justice, the role of government, national 
re enty, and help them to fit the meanings together in a meaningful and - 
: herent plan of life suitable to contemporary development. . . 
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1e type of thinking which such a procedure would require on the part of the — 

extension workers and the groups they lead in discussions is not that which 

_ is exemplified by the plant pathologist, the expert on soils, animal 
husbandry, clothing, or food, Mor is it that which is exemlified by the 

agricultural economist, the home economist, or the agricultural sociologist. 

_ Rather it is the thinking engaged in by the moral and social philosopher—_ 

_ the person who analyzes, weighs, compares, and selects the values which 

 imhere, or ought to inhere, in our personal and social relations and who 

attempts to bring men's ideas on these matters together in a consistent and 

meaningful synthesis. It is only through an extended epplication of philo- 

_ gophicel thinking to the larger issues which face our rural groups that they 

can come to an understanding and moral appraisal of the social processes that. 


eS. go on about then, 


Le POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS TO THE SUGGESTION THAT EXTENSION 
ORKERS SHOULD HELP RURAL GROUPS TO REACH A PHILOSOPHICAL 
UNDERSTANDING OF THEIR EXPERIENCE . 


- Objections will unquestionably arise to the suggestion that extension workers 
--—s should aid rural groups to reach a philosophical understanding of their 
ss experience, For one thing, it will be objected that the need for such 
thinking does not exist. Farmers and their wives, many people will say, 
are not troubled in the way which has been described as is evidenced by 
_ their silence on the deeper issues of their social life. Now, it is very 
pi eee that farm veople as a whole do not voluntarily bring these matters up 
for discussion with county and home demonstration agents. But to interpret 
such silence as signifying a lack of interest in or a desire to avoid 
_ grappling mentally with current sociol issues is to miscalculate completely 
_ the mood of the people in our rural areas. Let a person in whom farmers and 
_ their families have confidence and trust approach these matters, and there 
immediately arises a lively response, There is frequently in evidence a- 
pathetic hunger for such discussions. The truth is that the need is there, 
but it has not yet become articulate in the lives of our country people. 


 -Nor is there solid ground for the objection that the great mass of farmers 
ts not able to engage in or to follow such thinking and that it is there- 

_ fore futile to suggest that they do, The fact is thet every farmer, in 

. connon with all men, normally accumulates in the course of his experience 

e te. store of ideas which, taken together, comprise his interpretation of the 
-—s world and his theory of conduct. The trouble is that these ideas, not 

arn having been forged in the fires of rigorous philosophical discipline, are 

y+ too frequently vague, unsystenatic, and therefore self-contradictory. More- 

ever, in periods of rapid change, they frequently become outmoded and no 
longer serve to guide and illumine the individual's experience, The task 

_ which I an suggesting that extension workers undertake, therefore, is not 
that of inviting rural people to think along paths which their minds have 


_ never before trod and where they do not wish or dare to venture. It is 
_ the nore practicable one of encouraging them to do more critically and 
ot always 


systematically what they have formerly done quite naturally but n 
_ wisely and well. 


‘philosophy which would enable them successfully to perform what so: obvi ane iag i 


extension workers, But this difficulty is not an insurmountable one, ‘ee 
sf hs Mpa extension workers are intelligent people capable. of gathering and a 


pat. matters pertaining to crops, prices, markets, diets, cooking, clothing, 


__ efficient producers and good business men just as it Beene farm worten : ubD 
are wise and efficient housewives and mothers. 


But our nation also needs good citizens, and people who confine their interest 


appropriate stand in ee to then. 


democratic processes to advance their own undemocratic ends, Consequently, 
‘those of us who love democracy must be forever vigilant. But we can be. 
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“Such a ae does presuppose, jack atest a “that: ihage: pet would: help: : 
in the way suggested must themselves be equipped effectively to- do. HO ? 
And this fact presents a temporary difficulty. Most extension workers, or ‘ 
think I speak truly, have not had the training in logic, ethics, and- social 


needs to be done.” Land—grant colleges are’ in large measure to blame for ‘ 
this, since relatively few of them offer ‘these courses to prospective. 


assimilating the information required, In addition, short-term and intensive 
courses, designed to orient their thought in these relatively unfamiliar a 
fields, could be arranged and made available to county. and hone denonstration oe 
agents. pares 4 : area oH ar 
COMOLUSTON 

Perhaps, in making the remarks which I have, I speak as a ede: unfamiliar 
with the~ heavy. loads and responsibilities already carried on by extension 
workers¢:- ‘Granting, however, that the burdens they carry are ‘already severe, 
cannot the various extension services shift their efforts and direct them 
along the channels which I have pointed out? Such a change would be in 
keeping - with the traditional flexibility of. thought and action which, as I 
nentioned before, has: ‘characterized extension efforts. 


This does not mean that extension services must stop commletely instruction. 


etc. © Such’ instruction is necessary, since our country needs farmers who are 


to the things I have enumérated cannot be good citizens, For responsible ( 
citizenship on the part of our rural population reouires that it do its full 
share of thinking through and evaluating the innovations which are taking 
place in our national and ifiternational life. It demands that country people Re 
reach a conclusion as to whether the developments that are taking place tend — BS: 
to strengthen or destroy our democratic heritage and that ee take: an 


oe 


Surely, the sbaes are iste In other countries, dictators and their Tie 
followers, through'specious arguments, were able to win the confidence of 
their peoples, Then they did the-peoples! thinking for them, Today, after 
a herculean fight, whose cost in lives and money we cannot estimate, ‘we have 
broken their power, But a similar danger always lurks in the life of a free 
people, For’ there are always groups,.both at home and abroad, who would use 


intelligently’ vigilant only to the extent that wé’know and understand our — i 
democratic: values and organize them in a Phignsnehyet of. life which will serve 
as, a, ‘Standard tah our social joieep tek [ene re 
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oe 3 Editor's Note: Director Wilson’ waaiee svar cemseua ee Following 


(aR ' are the notes taken from-his talk. 
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Extension Work is Always Changing 


Director Wilson stated that supervision in extension work does more than 
is commonly implied by the word supervision. "You do more," he said, 
"You inspire people. You think with people. You work with people." 
Extension Work is built on one of the most democratic types of organiza- 
tions:in which a common objective is reached through mutual agreement 
and mutual understanding, Because of this it-is not too much supervised. 


Extension work changes. ‘It meets changing situations quickly. This is 

a characteristic which makes extension whet it is. Extension, character- 
istically, is always at work in an emergency -- drouths, dig crops, 

World War I, depression, action programs for agricultural ills, World 
War IT, The standing of extension in the present emergency is good, 

‘ Our work has been 9 service in the production of food and on the home 
9 front. In spite of all our difficulties our volume of protuehton is 130% 
of the 1935=40 period. 


Bes Many organizations and agencies are concerned with plans dealing with the 
post-war period, The 20th Century Fund lists 3,000 to 4,900 groups that 
are engaged in post-war planning. The Lend-Grant Colleges are among 

as these. Dean’ Carrigan and Dean Myers from’ this region together with others 
“ahs are working on a statement for agriculture. Government post-war planning 
eu began with the: Baruch report of January 1, The Committee on Economic 
ee Development is one of the important non-governmental agencies working 

‘Sas to determine whether we must expect great depressions to offset the 

a sharp war peaks, -This committee has estimated that 8 million workers 
is. in industry will- be demobilized when the war in Europe is ended. . This 
_  ——s committee believes’ that there must be increased volume over pre-war 

- production in order to maintain full employment. If we cannot keep 
production above the 1940 industrial pide there will 9 10 million 
unemployed. : ; me ‘ 

v Ina recent Wee Leb Aptis magazine section of the New York Times -the 

he secretary of the -Conimittee on Hconamic Development said: "What is called 
he for will be a vast cooperative understanding in which business, labor, 
_ _—-——s—sdgriculture, government, and the general public. will each. be required 

; wi to do its‘share, It will not be enough merely +to ask the government 

to get out of war tusiness. In addition, :decisive end constructive 
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Extension in one peewee: 
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| Ca itacauetet es mi ae PetCo 
action by PB es will ie Novae: fa many areas. — iy 2. 
is a new kind of peace-time patriotism: which will give us 
unity, common purpose, and direction during® the: crisis or post—wa 
transition, Although this will be much more difficult to achieve 
than post-war. patriotism, we shall have an excellent chance for. - 
if we concentrate on the rallying ery of “Production and bentley vn 
If we are to have a "vast cooperative understanding" it will grow out 

of educational processes, What then is Extension's responsibility in- 
this kind of ¢ situation? 
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“upon the Hebccton valen Uxtension takes. “There are three alternatives! 


i Af wey cladear can bg: solely. apna t donde - assisting ‘but aan 
no ddl aie geal in action progrems.  -~.42 4.) 
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iy ‘which the U..S, Department of - RA CRA is. required to make 
Ke with: ‘farmers. Bene Ssh aM Meee ane Pe 
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ve Hitch wi ot. can be a "Chamber ‘of. Agrieulture® in ak. the: county 
agent furnishes the services’ requested. by. farmers, — Pe. ¢ 
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What happens will- not! be the result of the thinking of any ‘Yaaiviauer or Oe 
“special group but will be meflected in. the total thane iat farmer: KS 
college groups ond ake SS tig eae Nei ae 
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through the Sata Sire eollesee ands in: L917: the: Smith-Euehes: Act provid 
for vocational training in the schools. ‘Through the: years” there has dD n 
a growing ‘apprecietion of, the methods: used by Extension. , ‘Director Wilson 
told of » group of. educators ain We'shingtion which meets. monthly to discu 
post-war’ education, Fram, time to time it invites representatives ‘of agri- 
culture, ‘labor, .and business. to meet ‘with Gt. Director Wilson has ‘been — 
invited’ to: take! bart-in. the’ discussions” relating to..post—war | education in 
agriculture.’ One-of: the concerns. of this group is: whether, to give traint 
as it may be wanted by the returning veterans! or whether to, train them in 
the manner which educators believe to be the best. Admiration has. been me 
expressed by ‘this group for the job which Extension has ‘done for rural 
{| people. ” There is also recognition of the part which the. nea OnE, he 
have, rendered in Pataee Reonle, ‘for piiasisa mila oh batten iu 
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“The ‘Land—Grant beiegee are. now stasis baie to- eee care . of the Bet 
demand’ upon these. institutions. Tn 1944 the: Extension Seryice a8 all 
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ment of emergency programs for food production and preservation. This 
allotment might be continued in order to make it possible for Uxtension 
to carry 2 heavy load in the post-wer period. At this time, however, 
these allotments have been made only to June 30, 1945. 


The vocetional eduestion people are also pointing out the need for 
edditional funds for the post-wer vocationel work. The Thomas Bill, 
which provides for an appropriation of $97,500,000 has been introduced 
to Congress. This bill is based on two plausible erguments: 


1. Returning veterens should have the best and what they 
want for professional or vocational training. 


2. Four million people have been trained for war industry 
i dita and will bmn vee be re-treained for peacetime jobs. 


This bill eee 23 maniton dollars for. sericulture, end "16 million 
dollars for: home econemics.-.This. money..can be.used to work with’ ‘adults. 
As the: bill ‘now. stands, hese is likely to. develop considerable misunder- 
stending as it eppears that this would place the school in “competition 
with ae in their work with adults. 


There ie at ifaeting. anne many pena that the time. hee come for. a éreat 
adult €ducational’ movement:.-Dr. Day. of..Cornell. University concludes from 
& poll on the Bill of Rights that vitel..elements in. our, structure of 
government are not. adequately known by great groups of people. There 

is need for an adult ants Acetate ecenae if.speacetime patriotism. is. to 

be stimulated. . Vere ys 

"Education for Feeecen | published oe the: u, S,. Office of. Bducation, in 
the September 4 issue analyzes three adult education bills: 


1. The Harrison Bill to provide minimum school education for 
every child. 


2. The vocational education bill ($97,500,000). 
3. The adult education bill which would establish a publicly 
supported adult education program through the colleges 


but separated from the present Extension Service. 


Director Wilson stated that probably the present Congress will not. pass 


any of these bills. He also said that the Secretary of Agriculture had 


raised the question 2s to whether or not the vocational education bill 
might not develop a parallel system of education in the county. Director 
Wilson indicated thet a11 Extension people would be interested in the 
program of these three educational bills, 


Ba: As Extension goes into the Bes period Director H1son_ indicated 
thet the followine should be kept in mind: Ripe 


Ti 


That there is great need to stress the idea that ene Haters an 
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Service is a cooperative organization involving the Federal 
government through the Department of Agriculture, the Land— 


Grant College, 


end the local people who make it possible for 


county finances and sid in planning end the execution of 


Extension PrOENen et. 


That there is need for more personnel in the counties. As the 


staff in the counties grow administrators and sunervisors must 
five added attention to coordinating the progrem. If the 
county agricultursl agent assumes sdded administrative - 
responsibility he will need assistance to handle special 


fields of work. 


I am "almost" of the opinion that the home | 


demonstration agents may also need essistance. Great has 
been the change in home economics extension from that of 
demonstrations to the science and philosophy of family > 

living. Home environment largely determines citizenship. 


4~H Club work, 


a democracy, 


What shall Extension do in urban areas? | 
lation was primarily designed to aid rural people but there 
is great service to be rendered in towns and cities in agri- 


culture and in home economics. 


in addition to agriculture and home economics, — 
needs to provide treining in good living ant citizenship in 


The original legis- 


There should be committees in the Land-Grant Colleges to 


plen for the future of Extension. 
What is the minimum service to 211 people? 
our relations to the school system? 


What are our goals? ate 
What will be- 7.0. 


eratulations to organizers and perticinants at this conference. 
ific suggestions that are usable now have come ‘out of this confer- 
e We have spent less time criticizing other organizations and more 
e in critical evaluation of our own work, We should be alert, but | 
1ould not worry unduly over other agencies seeking to take over our 
job. If the time ever comes that no one is “shooting at our job" weld — 
better beware. Let us keep improving our work and not worry too much 
_ about others. epi an aN mee oe 


I have come to believe that most of the administrative job is: 
. Selecting people of ability. 2. Providing good working conditions 
for then, | This applies to supervisors as well as administrators, Pro- 
vide opportunities for workers to use their abilities to the fullest. 
ae hold them back, 
Supervisor should not go to agent with a fixed plan--instead find out 
the way in which the agent can best do the job, then help him to do the 
job his way. Be a father confessor to agents rather than a dictator, — 
‘Think of all State supervisors more as supervisors of county extension 
work and less as supervisors of county agent work, home demonstration 
eo or 4A-— oe work, | 


te Ege snatch workers are teachers they must also be students. Agents, 
specialists, supervisors, and directors all need systematic schedules 
Enues, study. People are hungry for many types of information, social, 
“philosophic, etc. that we cannot now give them. This calls for special - 


6 set forth in the popular song fron ee movie GOING MY WAY, we in 
see may be stupid and stubborn like the mil. 03 we may be slovenly — 
and we may be 


